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One of Joseph Cook’s Greatest 
Speeches 


Of some eminent public speakers it is truly 
said that in order to do their best they, need 
the stimulus of opposition. Joseph Cook was 
such an orator. Strong in his conviction and 
conscious of his power, probably .his most 
joyous moments were when he had adversa- 
ries before him whom he was sure were mor- 
ally wrong and who were compelled to listen 
to him. 

A correspondent in the Western Christian 
Advocate describes a scene that he witnessed 
and which he regards as Joseph Cook’s great- 
est effort. The lecturer was in the United 
States Courthouse in Salt Lake City, the 
United States marshal with armed deputies 
was present, and the audience was composed 
mainly of Mormons, some of them well known 
as violators of national laws. As Mr. Cook 
went on with rising excitement, pouring forth 
satire, invective, argument, giving accounts 
of Mormon crimes with names of their perpe- 
trators, there were muttered oaths and con- 
tradictions, which were repressed by the mar- 
shal. At last Mr. Cook came to the climax, 
introducing the well-known carving over 
Brigham Young's Beehive house, and these 
were his final words, which fell on the ears of 
men whose faces were ghastly and livid: 


I have long been seeking some emblem 
into which, for the sake of clear under- 
standing and easy recollection, I might 
crystallize my conviction in regard to the 
central principle of this Mormon blas- 
phemy. I had to come right here amon 
you to find such aspeaking symbol. An 
in the carving over the gate which leads 
to one of your prominent official houses 
I find that your own prophets and leaders 
have unwittingly proclaimed their cen- 
tral principles. It is the figure of an 
eagle pressing his talons into a beehive; 
rapacity preying on industry! That is 
Mormonism! If only the eagle were a 
vulture the emblem would be without a 
flaw! A more industrious and patiently 
plodding people cannot be found on the 
globe. Their toil has made deserts green 
with meadows, golden with harvests and 
bright with flowers. Yet a more greedy 
horde of cormorants calling themselves 
bishops, elders and priests the world does 
not contain. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Agaricen BOARD OF FOREIGN M1ssions, Hartford, 

eye MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, IIl., 

NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 

YALE BI-CENTENNIAL, New Haven, Oct. 20-23. 
CONGREGATIONAL STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Montana, Big Timber, Sept. 10 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Sept. 17 
Wisconsin, Green Bay, Sept. 17 
Oregon, Hillsboro, Sept. 24 
waeming, Sheridan, Sept. 24 
Main: Bangor, Sept. 24 
North ‘Dakota, Wahpeton, Sept. 24 
North Carolina, roy. Sept. 25 
Kentuc Ky Corbin, Sept. 27 
California, Oct. 1 
ceeeees, Oct. 1 
Pocatello, Oct. 1 
Southern California, San Diego, Oct. 8 
Texas, Dallas, Oct. 8 
Washington, North Yakima, Oct. 8 
Nebraska, Norfolk, Oct, 21 
tab, Provo, Oct. 
Georgia, Hendricks, Nov.7 
Alaba Nov. 13 
Connec tieut Conf., Middletown, Nov. 19 
STATE C. E. CONVENTIONS 
Iowa, Cherokee, Aug. 27 
Maine, Waterville, Sept. 3 
se Dakota, Yankton, Sept. 26 
Tilinois. Daaville, Oct. 
New Hampshire, Keene, Oct. 8 
Massachusetts, North Adams, Oct. 15 
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THE HOLY BIBLE 


Newly edited by the American Revision Committee, A. D. 1901, being the 


American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


August 26th. 


This is the edition authorized by the American Revision 
Committee and will bear their attestation on the back of 
Long Primer type, references, topical head- 
ings and indexed Bible maps. 
early through your bookseller, or write for descriptive price list. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


Prices from $1.50 to $9. Order 














We can 
net you 


5 % always 
6 % sometimes 


with absolute security—First Mort- 
gages on Iowa and Missouri farms 
worth three times the amount of 
your loan. 

We always have from $30,000 to 
$100,000 in Mortgages on hand, large 
and small. 

Let us mail you our monthly de- 
tailed list for awhile, and explain 
our plan. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 
6 Main Street, Unionville, Mo. 














Investors of experience know that 
a sure income is provided by purchas- 
ing solid bonds, . This class of security 
We should be 


we handle exclusively. 
glad to send you our list, which will 
aid you to make an investment. with 
an assured income. 


EIT GAY & Co. 


BOSTON NEW {6 
3/ DEV SHIRE ST 4 
PHIL. ADELPHIA 

eo) CHEST SG? 


% SAFE INVESTMENTS 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested 2,000,000 in the past twelve years 
without loss of or al or interest. Satisfacto 
eastern references and full information furnished. 
Address 

WM. BR. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 











AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaps © and *missionaries Fe gn temperance 
homes and board: ing houses in | seaports oo = 
and abroad; provides libraries for” outgo’ 
oy ed the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Fiend a | 


L 
Gontritutions to sustain its work are me gee om 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. — A. STODDARD, Preside; 
wees OC. STITT. Seeretiry. 
W. ©. . STURGEE, Treasurer. 





-+ Securities 








Recommend the 
7%, Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 
Cotton Mills in the 
South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 
terest returns. 


HUGH Mac RAE 
& CO. 


BANKERS. 
Investment 





Wilmington, N.C. 








Invite correspondence. 


Benevolent Societies 


aman BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
nal House. Miss Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Mobi B. Child, Home Secretary. 
Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, me 1827, 
Rev. Ale Alexander McKenzie, D. D.. Presiden Geo. Goulr, 


A 

r Boston. fational 

evoted = the ‘eabertel, eS merail and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests shou should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Society. Contribu- 

tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
tts (and in Massachusetts 


CIETY 609 Congre, 
Coit, Saemine’ te Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
THE Wousns SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY of Ros- 


ton, Room 601 — House. Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life mem hip $20.00. Mrs. Henry C. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berke ey, Boylston 8t., Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME sreep0e ANE SocIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Huwland, Treasurer, to whom detealons and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

. D, and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspoud- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


WoOMAN’S none Cee ae, ASSOOCIATI ns Room 


batt thin ogy POO; fife membership, $20.00.” Co 
DQ) members: e mem L- 
tributions solict f Miss Lizzie D. White, » $20.00. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Wieeio. Congregational House Frank H. 
n, “Treasurer Charles E. Swett, Publishing aud 
Agent. Office in New Yo F 
and Twen ‘BScona St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle st 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUr- 
Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churehes des! tors or 
ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
oom 61 ngregational House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
B. Rice, Secretary” 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and a = the South ms AY 


the West, among the Indians and Cao Boston 
615 Co tional House; Chicago office, 153 La: Salle 
Street, nations me be sent to any | of the above 


eee, or to H. W. Hubbard, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
and Parso 


—Chureh — 4 Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 

. D., Secre ; Charles E. Ho a Treasurer, United 

Charities Buil ing. New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
mal House, Boston, Field nennttiey: 


GREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (i including 
torseer New West Education Commission). Sc — 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congres: 


tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen a 
free Christian ——— in Utahand New Mexi y 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 ; Gonsregatics 
House, pect 161 Washington St., Chi 

THE GREGATIONAL ee ye pject ts of Boston 
and oo Vn gg a t is the estab- 
‘Van; Kay Go 


lishment and support of tional 
Churches and sun y Schools in Boston and suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; decree H. 


Flint, See., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 
BOARD OF ag apr AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
a solicited gy Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

E B. ¥ 3 609 Congregational House. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF Fun». 





—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. Acting Secre' , Rev. Edward Hawes, 

> ae ford, Ct. ; urer, Rev. 8. B. For Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form (aE... 7: I bequeath tothe “ Trustees 
of the National Council of : = oo Churches 
of the United States ” (a body red under 


the laws of the State of Connee cut) there insert the 
beqnest) to be used for o peanee of Ministeriab 
Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
coeaell of the Congregational Churches of the United 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Loe entree Geo i House, Boston. Wil- 
lard. Scott, President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Depart rtment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other penser litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitous! ly or at reduced 
cost. The ym mene apd expenses of is de ment 
are wholly ay uty 7 appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. Ali contributions from charches, 
Sunday pees and id individuals 60 go Le op for missivn- 


ary work Field Secretary and 
this dopa J. Mais is New England Superintendent for 
t e€ 


est Department in cha of the ag ed 
par Bon = iy the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
pubis nes The Congregationalist and Christian World, i 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo 
Ree, tO tee eitay for churches ‘and, San‘a} 
fool ad Too bes of all.other publishers as- 


d sells th Ks \0) 
— and se é boo! is entirely 6 ee frome 


Tat of ihe Stacy Boyar 
that of the Mission ; 
it makes annnal a ppropristions. Orders for books au 
subscriptions for Periodicals from Ohio and ail states 
east should be sent to the Buainess Manager, J. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 
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Ir you feel too tired for work or pleasure, take 
Hood’s Sarsapari la—it cures that tired feeling. 


As food is one of the most potent of the four 
great factors—food, air, heat and sunlight—upon 
whieh the perfect development of the human in- 
fant depends, it is the duty of every mother to select 
for her child that form of nourishment which has 
been proved to yield the greatest good. Try Mel- 
lin’s Food, 

A TBMPTER.—The man or woman who leves 
comfort can see it personified in an illustration 
today in our advertising columns under the heading 
“Up Against Comfort.” The house who is re- 
sponsible for the latest creation of luxury is the 
Paine Furniture Company. It is a terrible tempta- 
tion to see the picture and not feel that one can 
afford the small price. 


PORTLAND STEAMERS.—The coast of Maine is 
full of pleasant and attractive summer resorts, 
especially near Portland. The steamers of the 
Portland Steamship Company furnish one of the 
most enjoyable excursions out of Boston, in elegant 
steamboats, and those who have once availed them- 
selves of that pleasure are eager to-repeat their ex- 
perience when traveling to Maine. Steamers leave 
India wharf every evening at seven o’clock. 


THiIRTY-DAY CALIFORNIA Tour, INCLUDING 
GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA, $185.—Under the 
personally-conducted tourist system of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, a special train of the highest 
grade Pullman sleeping, dining and observation 
ears will leave New York Sept. 23 for the Pacific 
Coast, visiting Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Royal Gorge, Glen 
wood Springs, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, San 
José, Del Monte, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
Grand Canon of Arizona, Santa Fé, Kansas City 
and St. Louis. Rate, covering all expenses during 
the thirty days absent (except five days spent in 
San Francisco), $185 ; two persons in same berth, 
$165. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 


SACRED SONGS No. 2. 


The companion book of No. 1, 208 pages of new songs 
for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. Best collec- 
tion offered. $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cts. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


For Sale by THE PILGRIM PRESS, Beston and Chicago 











N excellent opportunity is afforded a clergyman 

to represent a magazine of high literary stand- 

ing. The position is a salaried one, necessitates 

traveling, a ready address and energy. Address X, 
care of this paper. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Wanted, a Protestant woman to take charge of the 
kitchen department in a small school. Address Box 37, 
Brookfield Center, Ct. 


Parsonage to Let, furnished, to Congregational 
ininister, in Massachusetts hiil town, for three weeks 
in August and September. Rent, supply of pulpit. Ad- 
dress “ Hill-Town,” care The Congregationatis. 


Wanted, a position as head worker in a social settle- 
ment, a8 treasurer or secretary in bureau or charities or 
children’s aid oy, by American, aged 39, educated 
a Sone ddress D. G., Chicago Commons, 

C le 


Housekeeper. Wanted, a competent working house- 
keeper in a sally of two where a cook is kept, capable 
of assuming entire charge if necessary. Moderate 
wages. Pleasant home in a country town. Address 
Mrs. K., care of The Congregationajtst. 


Rooms and Board in the Lay College and Dewing 
Memorial Buildings at Crescent Beach, Revere. Rooms 
from $1.26 to 50 a week. Board for gentlemen, 
$4.50, for ladies, $4.00. Discount on board to clergy- 
7? po for young men 65 cents a week. Address 
J.P. Bixby. 


A Safe Investment 


WITH LARGE PROFITS ASSURED. 














Ladies and gentlemen seeking  aaper ar in- 
come should not fail to write us for particulars. 


Rubber Soled Leather Shoe Co. 


925 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 4 


WARD’S 


“Boston” Pencils 


Have a lead very smo@th, yet very strong. 
An economical pencil to use. 


50c. per Dozen; $5.00 per Cross. 
49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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THE 


“Congregationalist” 
— Services «« 
“Pilgrim” Services 


" These Orders of Service for the use of Churches 
and Sunday Schools have proved very popular, hun- 
dreds of thousands of each in the aggregate having 
been sold. Many pastors testify to the help of The 
Congregationalist Services in solving the problem of 
the second service. Each contains choice music 
suitable for congregational use,and responsive read- 
ings, prayers, collects, etc., arranged with a view to 
unity of thought as well as reverence in worship. 
Some of the numbers issued are now out of print. 
We have, however, added to the list a considerable 
number of other services known as the Wheaton 
Vespers and the Duryea Vesper Services. These 
two latter have sold heretofore at $2.50 per hundred 
copies, being larger, though similar in form and pur- 
pose. We now offer them all at a uniform rate of 
60 cts. per hundred, or 75cts. per hundred, postpaid. 
The rate of 60 cts. per hundred, postpaid, can no 
longer be offered, as we are now unable to mail 
them at pound rates as formerly. The following 
comprises our present assortment: 
Please name your second choice in case our stock of the 
first should be sold. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES 
on the following themes: 


5. The Forgiveness of Sins. 
6. Trust in God. 
@. The Days of Thy Youth. 
8. The House of God. 
11. The Homeland. 
12. The Grace of Humility. 
13. Ged in Nature. 
17. General Worship. 
“ “ 


19. “ oe 
20. “ oe 
27. The Master and His Disciples. 
29. Simon Peter. 
30. James, a Servant of God. 
32. Paul, a Servant of Jesus Christ. 
Ad. Vesper Services. By Dr. J. T. Duryea. 
“ “ “ iia “ 
Bd. it) oe “ “ 
5d. “ “ iia “ 
The Wheaton Vesper Services 
4w. Solomon the Wise Man. 
5w. Isaiah the Seer. 
6w. Jeremiah the Prophet. 
gw. Luke the Physician. 
1gw. The Seer of the Revelation. 


MORNING SERVICES 


33. Morning Worship in the Lord’s House. 
a. A Morning Service by Dr. J.T. Duryea. 


SERVICES FOR VARIOUS SEASONS 
AND OCCASIONS 


14. For Memorial Sunday. A Way of Peace. 

15. For Children’s Sunday. 

28. In Commemoration of Pentecost (Whit- 
sunday). 

37. Commemorative of the Saints in Light. 


The “I Ams’’ of Jesus 
21. tL Am. 
. TF Am the Bread of Life. 
. IF Am the Light of the World. 
. FT Am the Good Shepherd. 
. LAm the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


THE PILGRIM SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SERVICES 


These contain choice music, original and selected, 
and responsive readings, recitations, etc. These 
have been sold at $4.00 per hundred copies here- 
tofore, but we offer these remainders of editions, 
while they last, at 60 cts. per hundred, or 75 cts. 
per hundred, postpaid. 


FOR CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
lip. Bible Children. 
15p. The Good Fight. 
19p. My Sunday School. 
23p. The Lord’s Garden. 
27p. My Country. 
Bip. The Child in the Midst. 
37p. The Child and the Church. 


FOR THANKSGIVING 


16p. White Harvest Fields. 


TEMPERANCE 


12p. Bible Temperance. 
B32p. The Foe in the Winecup. 


FOR ANY OCCASION 
24p. Pilgrim’s Progress. 


In ordering please name your second choice, a8 we may 
be out of some numbers. To prevent errors give title as 
well as number. 











Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


seston Che Pilgrim Press suicaco 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 





Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New oe Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept 1901, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further by ‘orma’ oa ‘apply to 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith Bangor, Me. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


69th year opens t.18. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the Coliege and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Term opens Sept. 26. For catalogue or information, 
address Pror. G. B. STEVENS. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Year opens Sept. 25th, 1901. 
H x T FO R D Thorough training for vollege 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 
Special courses in Missions ane 
Sunday School Work. Apply 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford. ems. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 
BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 
Boston Station R. 
This school reorganized is in the care of efficient 
instructors and prepares young people for all Chris- 
tian work. Its course of study is carefully arranged 
eden ce! tee The next term begins Sept. 18, 1901. 
For particu os a uiry may be made of Rev. Henry 
= eae. resident, Somerville, Mass., or 
&. Haberler, ames Secretary, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 25, 1901. 

The Faculty will meet to receive applic ants for admis- 
sion in the President’s room at 9.30 A. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M 

The opening address by the Rev. Professor George 
William Knox, D. D., wiil be tee! in the Adams 
Chapel, ‘Lhursday, Sept. 26, at 430 Pp. 

‘E. M. KInosiey, Recorder. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


Silom its 44th year ~~ 25th. Full courses leading to 
oma and B. D. ree. Seminary Settlement for 
oe clenl —-B, Rev. som, from South Africa, 
resident missionary lecturer. Financial aid — to 
scholarship standing. Fellowship, the income of $10 

two years, for each class. For further information ad- 
dress Prof. H. M. ScoTrT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 





tn NEw YORK, AUBURN. 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


® The next term opens ee —— ie. 10 A.M., 
Enrollment of Students; 5 P. 38 P.M., Open- 
ing Address by Prof. Edward wv. Miller. "The Seminary 
aims at an all-round training for the Christian Ministry. 
electives are offered, high intellectual and spiritual 
standards are maintained, situation for health and 
beauty are ideal, buildings are complete and modern. 
library is well selected, student life is delightful and 
wholesome. Information and catalogues may be obtained 
by applying to THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N.Y. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. : 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


Meriden, N.H. Boys and girls. Eighty-eighth 
year. Engiish, Science, Classics, Music, Vocal and 
ultire. Une woe a ‘doliar a year plan. 
ERNEST Romer ‘9 ‘principal. 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, Btpresident of Trustees. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


nN Hampshire 


4 
Conference Seminary, 
TILTON, N. H. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equa) advantages. 
A generous endowment has given this school an ex- 
ceptionally ample equipment. Expenses $178. Broad 
courses of study. Fine buildings and situation. Three 
hours from Bosten. Send for catalogue. 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Regular courses. Special courses for college gradu- 
ates and teachers of experience. Entrance ex- 
aminations Sept. 5 For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The Wellesley School 5o¥s 


Prepares or,  Opliege. “<< attention is given to de- 
ecial i offered 





to young coe. Apply 
EDWARD ‘ave toes sauee Wellesley, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY °" “xins.ts‘s: 


Andover, Mass. 

The 73d year opens September 19.. Three Seminary 

Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses 

$400. Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
catalogue, W. F. Draper. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston. 


Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. hw grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sept. 18. Endowed college prepara- 
po? with advanced courses for high school graduates 
others not wishing full college course. Native 
French and German; music and art. Steam heat, 
electric lighting, aoe. ee brick dormitory just added. 
Gymnasium, tenn f, extensive unds. Beauti- 
fully and healthfully Seabed within miles of Boston. 
Christian home influences. For catalogue address the 
president, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACH USETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Sept. 17th Ample instruction in actual practice, 
J. H. Jackson, A. M., M D., ReG’R. Near City 
eat Shawmut Avenue, Derten, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concorp. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 


For catalogue address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, 
Head Master, 

















RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, KINGSTON. 





The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R.1. 


A technical-scientifie college for young men and 
young women ourses in Agriculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, C emistry, Biology and 
General Science lead to the degree of B.S. Prepar- 
story Department. Dormitories. Tuition free. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 











CONNECTICUT 











CONNEOTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE TACONIC 
SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn, 
A beautiful school for 


New England standards, 


ina lovely lake and moun- 
tain region. 

For circular and particu- 
lars, address the Principal, 


Miss LILIAN DIXON, A. B. 
(Bryn Mawr and Weilesiey.) 











NEW YORK 





NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON. 


The Misses Mackie’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Newbuargh-on-Hudson, N.Y. Certificate givet in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 








SEMINARY 


J ons Women, Auburndale, Mass. 
he Lasell Catalogue one critic 
peda “it presents more right fy 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any such book 
I have ever examined, Of : 
marvelous success in reducing those 1M 
ideas to practice, you alread 
know my opinion,” Student hfe 
at Lasell is happy, pats, earnest, 
and parents agree it is tn all ways 
profitable for their daughters. 


- Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 
Auburndale, Mass. 












MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY setoroutan savantages 


. 1,850 Students from 92 Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from 35 American States and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, Pr 





PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CONCORDVILLE. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE (40 Years) 
Offers superior advantages to 40 boys. Every year, 
boys—failures in other schools—become with us suc- 
cessful actus 78 No tobaccc 

* SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A. M., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


IVY HOUSE 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


VANI 
MILITARY COLLEGE 


uth Year wales Sept 
“A eer School of the phest 
.”—U, 8. WAR DEPT. 


’ wie es in 
4 Civil Euginesring.© Cnemsiatey. Arts. 
Thorough Courses. 
Infantry, xcillers, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
e Ool, CO. E, Hyatt, President. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY free Toons and tree 
tuition in the neart ot SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students ity fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean LL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI 








For College Graduates 








100 special Scholarships 
the Corie *Fost wntes SCHOOL OF LAW 
students last y Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. C. 


BENNETT, fre Ric Hall, haiberton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Ai! Colcge Graduates are 


favored the entrance 


examination. Exception- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens Oct. 3. Address Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


aot UNIVERSITY Fize,tunared students 


in attendance. Elective 


courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from PU aha gore without examination. a 
9 colle iate d es. ss Sept. 7 Address 
NTINGTON, 12 Somerset 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Fy'courves, ieading to the 
degrees of A.M. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Sept. 19. Address 
Sean College DOWNE, 12 Gomermet Sf 




















OHIO 





OHI10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE = %¢rtember 18, 1901. 


Pegearne HENRY BARROWS, President. 
ive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with | libraries, museums, laboratories and mnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological | rgeon comet § ~ Conservatory 
of Music. Also courses in gg mig hr pe og) 
four years’ Normal Course in sical Training for 
women. Eighty-four instructors, 1,357 students last 
year. For full information, address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio 








INDIANA 
INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


A correspontence institute (incorporated 1896), offers 
non-resident students 4 facilities for the 





rosecution of special stucies in Hi nay SamgUag er 
"| Piterature, Mathematics. Lie gong A Pedagogy, °t. 
Teachers, or others, interested in literar, 9 i entific 


work are invited to write for circulars outlining courses 
for Home Study leading to degrees. Thorough. ¢0!- 
stientious work the basis of advancement, Students 
in every state. Indorsed by the leading educators and 
clergymen. Address 

SEORETARY, Central University. 
Indianapolis, ‘ina. j 
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Event and Comment 


We passed a city church 
A Sensible Use the other day on whose 
of Printers’ Ink +ront door was a placard 
announcing in bold letters the fact that 
the edifice was closed for the summer 
months, and that the persons usually wor- 
shiping there were invited to join the 
congregation of a sister church whose 
location was named. We have passed a 
good many other churches this month 
whose doors are closed for several Sun- 
days at least, on which there was no inti- 
mation of opportunities of worship at 
other places. We believe that there are 
circumstances which justify the closing 
of churches during the hot weather, but 
it is a simple and sensible procedure to 
apprise the public of the length of such a 
period and of the provisions made for 
usual attendants at other places. Such 
an announcement reveals, at least, some 
conception on the part of the church of 
its mission and some degree of enterprise 
on the part of its responsible leaders. 
Moreover, courtesy to the casual visitor 
calls for some such notification. 


Talk about the summer 
being an unproductive 
time for religious work! 
Given the right locality and the right 
man, results are sure to follow. Some- 
times the man seeks the locality, nor does 
he have to look far to find it. John 
Wanamaker, with all his immense busi- 
ness interests, has been at the Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, of 
which he is a member, every Sunday 
this summer, starting in at nine o’clock 
and often being on duty until late in the 
afternoon. He presides over a morning 
men’s meeting, conducts his great Sunday 
school class later in the day, and devotes 
much of the intervening time to personal 
work among the people. During the 
week days he often visits the sick and the 
needy, and attends funerals of persons in 
any way affiliated ‘with Bethany Church. 
Mr. Wanamaker’s financial help in main- 
taining that vigorous church plant is of 
great value. He has given $100,000 toward 
the new edifice of the Bethany Mission, 
whose corner stone has just been laid, 
but of greater worth than his benefac- 
tions is his personal influence. When a 
business man surrenders or postpones 
his own summer vacation in order to 
minister to common people he is walking 
very closely in the footsteps of his Master. 


John Wanamaker’s 
Summer Service 


Philadelphia has no mo- 
nopoly of business men 
who sense their Chris- 
tian responsibilities summer and winter 


Serving Others in 
Quiet Ways 


alike. A Bostonian of our acquaint- 
ance, who, in company with a friend, de- 
voted last Saturday afternoon to furnish- 
ing a pleasant outing in the country for 
eighty persons connected with one of the 
mission chapels of the city, declares that 
he did it quite as much on his own ac- 
count as theirs. ‘I like to do at least 
one act like this in the course of the sum- 
mer,” said he. There is an increasing 
number of persons, we believe, who, 
without being advertised to the world at 
all, avail themselves of the unusual op- 
portunities in the way of serving others 
which the summer presents. Pleasant 
homes, which might otherwise be hermet- 
ically sealed for a number of weeks while 
their occupants are at the shore or the 
mountains, are put at the disposal of 
working girls gratuitously or at a nomi- 
nal cost. Conditions of life at a summer 
hotel are studied with a view to seeing 
how a definite Christian influence may 
wisely be introduced through such a sim- 
ple matter, perhaps, as a Sunday night 
sing. The letter to some shut-in ac- 
quaintance, that has long been an inten- 
tion only, becomes a reality. The few 
regular supporters of the prayer meeting 
in the little country church are cheered 
by a new voice bearing testimony to the 
faith. So, in one way and another, disci- 
ples of Christ, even while taking’ the fur- 
lough that is their perfect right, remem- 
ber whose they are and whom they serve. 
Such quiet work in his name goes far 
toward atoning for the slackening or en- 
tire cessation of church activity. 


uieonde Thechurch picnic is in season, 

"€ and is still indulged in by 
astisxiiona most of the churches, but 
it has lost much of its old-time glory 
since the electric cars have made excur- 
sions so easy for people who do not keep 
teams. Twenty years ago the annual pic- 
nic of the church and school was an occa- 
sion attended by practically all the fam- 
ilies of the congregation, who laid plans 
for months beforehand to that effect. It 
was a social occasion unsurpassed by any- 
thing elsein thecalendar; and frequently 
it incidentally brought into the treasury 
a neat sum of money for some extra call, 
such as new hymn-books. Now it re- 
quires much effort to get out one-fourth 
the numbers of former days, and there is 
no chance for profits. Thereis a distinct 
loss in the social side, but it is to be 
hoped that modern rapid transit is mak- 
ing good the loss by bringing the people 
more frequently into touch with nature 
through family picnics by shore or in 
shady grove. 


A recent local conference in 
Connecticut brought out a 
characteristic story of the 
war governor, Buckingham. Meeting a 
young man on the street, he placed both 
hands on his shoulders and said, ‘‘Sim- 
mons, we are none of us living as well as 
we ought to,” and passed on without 
another word. The man addressed, now 
‘in old age, declares that act to have been 
the most powerful and permanent influ- 
ence in his life. And the beauty of it 
consisted in its simplicity and sincerity. 
If only we all knew how to approaeh our 
fellows in the same direct and manly yet 
digaified fashion, how weighty Christian 
testimony would be! 


The Word 
Fitly Spoken 


The American Board has is- 
sued a final appeal to corpo- 
rate members to save it 
from an added burden of debt. The rea- 
sons urged have no less force with many 
who are not corporate members. China 
is making imperative demands for en- 
largement of mission work in the be- 
ginning of its new period of reconstruc- 
tion. The wonderful awakening in Japan 
invites advance all along the lines. Un- 
usual accessions to the churches in India 
call for larger aid to guide them. Other 
missions are not less promising. What a 
depressing demonstration of the indiffer- 
ence of American Christians would be 
the addition of $40,000 to the debt of the 
Board after it has administered the funds 
received for the year with admirable 
economy and self-restraint. The books 
close Sept. 7. No sum is too small to be 
sent to the treasury, and every sum 
should be measured by the sender’s inter- 
est in the salvation of mankind through 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 


Shall the Debt 
Be Increased 


The annual celebration at 
Recognition Day Chautauqua, N. Y., of the 
at Chautauqua > 

completion of four years 
course of reading by the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle was as joy- 
ful, Aug. 14, as in former years. This, 
too, notwithstanding the disappointment 
felt because Pres. W. R. Harper of Chi- 
cago University was unable on account 
of illness to fill his appointment to make 
the recognition address. His place was 
taken by Chancellor E. B. Andrews of 
the University of Nebraska, who spoke 
on Problems of Greater America, A 
long -procession marched through the 
grounds, including representatives of all 
the classes since the first one of 1882. 
Dr. W. A. Duncan was marshal of the 
day, a position which he has occupied 
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every year, with a single exception, since 
the exercises were first held. The num- 
ber of those who passed through the 
Golden Gate was 194, much smaller than 
in the halcyon days of the later ’80’s, but 
larger than last year. Eighteen states, 
besides Canada and South America, were 
represented. Greetings were received 


from Bishop Vincent, Edward Everett. 


Hale and other notable men who have 
been interested in the Chautauqua move- 
ment since its beginning. 


Few ministers have had 
as varied experience or 
have directly influenced 
so many people as a Christian teacher as 
Dr. George F. Pentecost. As a Baptist 
pastor in Boston, a Congregationalist 
pastor in Brooklyn and a Presbyterian 
pastor in London he has left the impress 
of a strong character on three large con- 
gregations. He has conducted evangel- 
istic campaigns of marked interest in 
many cities, and after a few years in a 
pastorate he is always strongly drawn 
toward the work of an evangelist. He 
spent a considerable time preaching in 
India to large congregations of educated 
natives. It is nearly five years since he 
exchanged his London pastorate of Mary- 
lebone Church, where he has been preach- 
ing again this summer, for that of a flour- 
ishing Presbyterian church in Yonkers, 
N.Y. As reported in the London Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, he has expressed his 
intention, on returning to this country, 
of resigning his pastorate to resume the 
work of an evangelist. Dr. Pentecost 
is not yet sixty years of age, and, if he 
fulfills his present intentions, may still 
do large service in a wide field, both in 
England and the United States. 


Dr. Pentecost as 
an Evangelist 


The unanimous 
choice of Dr. 
W. T. Davison 
as president of the Wesleyan Conference 
has more than usual significance. He has 
been for the last twenty years a teacher 
of Wesleyan ministers, nine years as tutor 
and professor of Biblical exegesis at 
Richmond College, and eleven years in 
the chair of systematic theology at Hands- 
worth College, Birmingham. Dr. Davison 
is one of the foremost of Nonconformist 
Biblical scholars in England, and he has 
frankly accepted the conservative conclu- 
sions of the higher criticism of the Bible. 
He was a delegate to the last Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference in America, and 
gave a notable address on Inspiration and 
Biblical Criticism. He is one of those 
expository preachers, too rare in this 
country, whom ministers and laymen 
alike delight to hear. His election to this 
new office by a conservative and one of 
the most evangelical of Christian churches 
is an evidence that the advance of Bibli- 
cal scholarship may go hand in hand with 
devout and confident effort for the salva- 
tion of souls. 


The New President of the 
English Wesleyan Conference 


In the Expositor Ian 
The Resurrection of Maclaren offers an in- 
the Body of Jesus . 4 

genious conjecture con- 
cerning the resurrection of the body. He 
says: ‘Science suggests that as the seen 
universe is composed of matter, the un- 
seen is composed of ether, and at every 
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point of investigation we are ‘led from 
the visible and tangible to the invisible 
and intangible’; and science also con- 
cludes that the visible universe will in the 
end be swallowed up by the invisible, and 
this world disappear asa ‘species of mat- 
terout of date.’”’ From this he concludes 
that the future body will be ethereal, ‘‘so 
that while the body of matter hides the 
inner self, the body of ether would be its 
revelation.” It is certain that the body 
of Jesus coming forth from the grave was 
no warrant that the bodies of his disciples 
will be thus resurrected. The value of 
the physical resurrection of Jesus is its 
evidence of his continued existence. 
Neither he nor his apostles taught that 
the physical particles of the body are after 
its dissolution to be regathered and united 
with the spirit. Paul declares that those 
were foolish persons who held that the 
dead body is to be revived afterward. 
He said that the natural body dies as a 
seed dies and disappears, and that a 
spiritual body is to takes its place. The 
risen Jesus appeared and vanished at 
will. He was recognized as the same per- 
son as before his crucifixion, but his 
resurrection body was not subject to the 
laws of matter. The great fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus was his actual 
presence with his disciples, and its perma- 
nent value is his assurance fulfilled by 
experience that he is always with his 
own, leading them to victory in and over 
this world and receiving them into the 
endless life that is forever separated 
from physical pains and burdens. 


The willing response to 
the call of our Govern- 
ment for teachers to go to the Philip- 
pines is an instance of chivalry not sur- 
passed in any heroic age. And it is only 
one instance out of many showing as 
unselfish devotion to humanity as any in 
history. The whole business of bringing 
in a reign of peace and law in place of 
the turbulence and chaos of tribes and 
peoples who have hindered one another’s 
progress for ages is one that offers the 
noblest opportunity to serve men in the 
spirit of Christ. It is as easy to criticise 
the failures of the United States in its 
new possessions as it is to criticise the 
administration of Great Britain in its 
colonies. But that both nations are 
bringing greater happiness and possibili- 
ties of nobler manhood and womanhood 
to many millions is beyond question to 
those who study their work. Nor is it 
less evident that this is a task which 
demands the highest powers and taxes 
the greatest energies. Lord Randolph 
Churchill thus describes the work which 
England has to accomplish in India, a 
work which in its kind is required not 
less in China, the Philippines and with 
other Oriental peoples: 


Civilizing a Nation 


Your rule in India is, as it were, a sheet of 
oil spread over the surface, and keeping calm 
and quiet and unrufiied by storms an im- 
mense and profound ocean of humanity. 
Underneath your rule are surging up the 
memories of good dynasties, all the fanati 
cism of rival creeds, all the baffled aspirations 
of many nationalities, and it is your most dif- 
ficult task to give peace, individual security, 
and general prosperity to 250,000,000 of people 
who are affected by these powerful forces, to 
bind them and weld them by the influence of 
your knowledge, your laws, your higher civil- 
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ization, and in the process of time into one 
great unitedjpeople. 


Rev. Timothy Rich. 
ard of Shanghai, the 
veteran missionary 
who is so influential with the Chinese 
government, and who has proved so use. 
ful to European diplomats in various 
ways during the past year, writing in 
The Examiner, London, on Some New 
Conditions of Pacified Work in China, 
deprecates exceedingly the action of the 
Powers opposed to reform in China— 
Russia, Germany and{France—by whose 
adverse influence nothing has been done 
to force from China anything like what 
the missionaries consider due adminis. 
trative reform. He asserts that mission 
work must thenceforth be carried on ‘‘in 
the face of the ignorance and suspicion 
of the Chinese, in opposition te the wishes 
of some of the Powers, and in spite of 
the neutrality and indifference of the 
British and American governments.” 
But in planning for the new campaign 
Dr. Richard has in mind something more 
than the old village to village gospel 
preaching method. He says that sixty 
years’ experience has convinced the mis- 
sionaries that they can do vastly more in 
shaping the future of China by dealing 
with the government, the viceroys, the 
student class, through systematic distri- 
bution of literature describing not only 
the gospel, but the best fruits of civiliza- 
tion and the discoveries of the Occident; 
and by using the telegraph and formal 
letter to bring influence to bear upon 
Chinese officials, providing the communi- 
cations are prepared by competent per- 
sons. Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, writing in the 
September Missionary Herald, is opti- 
mistic, on the whole, as to the future in 
China. He says: 

It is probably true that what has happened 
has not convinced most mandarins that it 
would be better from this point to introduce 
changes, but it has convinced them that there 
are powers operative in China that they can- 
not resist and must take into account in all 
future governmental actions. China will 
probably continue for a time still to stagger 
and stumble, but she can no longer sleep after 
the fashion of the past, and in time will walk 
with steadiness and purpose. 


New Missionary Meth- 
ods in China 


In the course of de- 
Must Briton’s Sovereign bate in the House 
sed ere of Lords, Aug. 1, 00 
the new accession oath recommended 
by the committee appointed to draft a 
new form of oath, the Earl of Kilmorey 
moved an amendment, which, among 
other things, limited the throne to men- 
bers of the Established Church. Where- 
upon Lord Tweedmouth objected, point 
ing out that such a declaration was 4 
distinct limitation, and a reflection upon 
the majority of Protestant Christians in 
the empire who are not Anglicans. For 
his part, he said, he knew of. nothing 
which prevented a Wesleyan or Congreg+ 
tionalist from being king. Whereupon 
the Bishop of Salisbury asked the Mar 
quis of Salisbury—the premier—whethet 
he agreed with Lord Tweedmouth’s “re 
markable statement that a sovereigt 
might be a Protestant Nonconformist of 
any denomination.” The Marquis of 
Salisbury declined to answer ‘legal 0! 
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legislative conundrums.” “Do I under- 
stand that the noble marquis accepts 
Lord Tweedmouth’s opinion?” reiter- 
ated the Bishop of Salisbury. ‘‘I neither 
accept it nor refuse it,” replied the pre- 
mier. That he did not refuse it is some- 
what significant, he being so pronounced 
a Churchman, The issue raised is one 
that sooner or later may rise to vex Brit- 
ons. The union between church and 
state is not going to last forever. 


Further news of the religious 
The Revival awakening in Japan is very 
in Japan ps 

encouraging. In Tokyo spe- 
cial meetings were held in churches, 
homes, halls and streets, according to a 
carefully planned campaign. Printed 
announcements were distributed, hymn 
leaflets and tracts were circulated, the 
preaching was simple and direct in the 
language of the masses, appeals were 
made for personal decision, and after 
meetings were held for the guidance of 
inquirers. The special efforts in Tokyo 
began May 12 and closed July 6. Reports 
made to the central committee show that 
5,319 persons made confession of Christ. 
The co-operation of all bodies of Chris- 
tians, the simplicity of the message, the 
earnestness of the leaders, and the use 
of the open Bible have made a profound 
impression and prepared the way for 
larger harvests. This movement was in- 
itiated and in the main carried on by the 
Japanese themselves, while warmly sup- 
ported by the missionaries. Able native 
pastors, prominent educators, and mem- 
bers of Parliament and reformers were 
leaders in the work, pressing home the 
guilt of sin, redemption from sin through 
Jesus Christ, and the call for pure lives. 
It was a novel thing in Japan for women 
to take part in these efforts, distributing 
invitations and laboring with bands of 
workers in the street meetings. The 
campaign has extended to several cities 
and promises to become a national move- 
ment with far-reaching results. 


Presbyterian union in Aus- 
tralia has been inaugu- 
rated with due pomp and 
circumstance. In Sydney, New South 
Wales, on July 24 the Federal Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of Australia 
and Tasmania met. Not only was there 
a large attendance of Presbyterians from 
all parts of the Australian common- 
wealth, but there were many distin- 
guished visitors from distant parts. The 
Established Church of Scotland sent 
Dr. Theodore Marshall, the United Free 
Church of Scotland Dr. Whitelaw, and 
the Presbyterian Church of England Dr. 
Hanson, In addition to these Professor 
Iverach and Lewis Davidson of Edin- 
burgh, who have been visiting Australia, 
were appointed to represent the United 
Free Church, The sister church of New 
Zealand sent its moderator. The lieu- 
tenant governor of New South Wales, 
Sir Frederick Darley, G. C. M. G., who is 
also chief justice of the state, presided at 
one of the meetings. In the program 
great prominence was *given to the sub- 
ject of missions, both home and foreign; 
also to the care of the young. 


Australian Pres- 
byterian Union 


The decision of the iron 
and steel workers at Jo- 
liet, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., to break 
their contracts and join the strikers in 
and around Pittsburg is the most impor- 
tant happening of the week in this great 
labor controversy—one that temporarily 
strengthens the side of the strikers. 
When the strike was formally ordered 


The Steel Strike 


these lodges of the Amalgamated Asso-- 


ciation refused to obey the call of Presi- 
dent Shaffer, deciding to keep their con- 
tracts with their employers and to enjoy 
their satisfactory rate of compensation 
and hoursof labor. But threats of trades- 
union discipline, “the loss of lodge char- 
ters’’ and similar pressure finally induced 
them last week to throw in their lot with 
the strikers. Whether the Amalgamated 
Association will be successful in inducing 
the Chicago iodges, which at first voted 
formally to abide by their contracts, to 
follow the lodges in Joliet and Milwaukee 
remains to beseen. There are some signs 
now that it may succeed in the Chicago 
district. 

Public attention is centered now more 
upon this breach of contract aspect of 
the controversy than on anyother. John 
Mitchell, president of the Mine Workers’ 
Union, in an article in The Independent, 
repudiates the ethics of the course which 
the steel workers have pursued; and the 
press of the country, by its candid discus- 
sion of the matter and its condemnation 
of the policy of President Shaffer, has 
gone far to alienate any sympathy from 
the strikers which might otherwise have 
been theirs. The highest British judi- 
ciary has recently decided that trades 
unions are amenable legally for the per- 
version of the power intrusted to them. 
They cannot have power without respon- 
sibility, and President Shaffer’s reading 
of their duty in the light of class, rather 
than social, standards, has dealt a heavy 
blow at trades unionism. 

The Steel Company goes on, slowly im- 
porting labor from the South and from 
cities and towns not affected by the strike, 
and it is getting out a fair proportion of 
its product from most of its mills. But 
pothing like the normal output is com- 
ing forth in structural steel and iron, and 
the malevolent effects of the strike are 
beginning to be felt far and near, limit- 
ing the supply of tin for the canners of 
fish and fruit, the supply of bands for 
cotton shippers of the South, as well as 
the steel and iron needed in the vast 
building operations now under way 
throughout the country. British interest 
in the dilemma we face is acute, owing to 
the hope that while our steel and iron in- 
dustry is at astandstill, relatively, British 
manufacturers may win back some of the 
business which they lost when trades- 
unionism and the British.iron and steel 
producers locked horns a few years ago. 


The return of pros- 
perity to the United 
States has had its inevitable effect upon 
immigration ; and the record of the year 
just closed has its lessons of deep signifi- 
cance for the churches. In 1882, 788,992 
would-be citizens arrived; in 1892, 623,- 
084 ; in 1893, 502,917 ; in 1898, only 229,299 ; 
while last year—ending June 30, 1901— 
the number rose again to 487,918. Con- 


Immigration Statistics 
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trasted with the statistics of 1882 and 
compared nation by nation, as in the ap- 
pended table, it will be seen that with 
the exception of Ireland no country of 
northern Europe is sending anything like 
its former quota of citizens-to-be. The 
task of assimilating peoples of the Teu- 
tonic stocks was less difficult than the 
task of assimilating the peoples of south- 
ern Europe, who now furnish so large a 
percentage of the new comers. Those 
who came formerly—with the exception 
of the Irish and French and the German 
Catholics—were in the main Protestants. 
Those who come now are Roman and 
Greek Catholics, and are adherents of 
forms of religion not fashioned after the 
democratic model. We have no reason 
to believe that the process of assimilation 
of the Latin and Slavic peoples will be 
any less thorough than the assimilation 
of the Celtic and Teutonic peoples. But 
it will be a more difficult and a longer 
process; and the responsibility of the 
Protestant churches for supporting just 
such work as the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society has in its admirable for- 
eign department will be as heavy a re- 
sponsibility as it has been in the past, if 
not heavier. But if the burden is as- 
sumed joyfully, the victory will be speed- 
ier and more thorough. Following is the 
table : 


Per cent. 
of total. 
Immigrants —- 
from 1882 1901 1882 1901 
All countries 788,992 487,918 
Austria-Hungary 29,150 113,390 3.7 23.2 
ae 250,630 21,651 31.7 4.4 
Denmar 11,618 3,655 1.4 0.7 
France 6,00: 3,150 0.7 0.6 
pe 32,159 135,996 40 27.9 
Netherlands 9,517 2,349 1.2 0.5 
Norway 29,101 12,248 3.7 26 
Russia 21.590 85,257 2.7 17.4 
Sweden 64,607 23,331 8.2 4.7 
Switzerland 10,844 2,201 1.3 0.4 
pagina 82,394 12,214 10.4 2.5 
Ireland 76.432 30,561 9.7 6.2 
Scotland 18,937 2,070 2.4 0.4 


With the prorogation 
British Political and 4f Parliament there 
Personal Conflicts ‘ 

naturally comes a time 
of accounting by the British public, and 
the tenor of the comments, even by the 
Conservative press, on the course of the 
ministry in Parliament and out is not 
over-jubilant. The parliamentary record 
is not brilliant, the only large measure of 
legislation to pass, that remodeling the 
army, already having proved defective, 
while of measures introduced, but not’ 
carried, the several education bills and 
the one arranging for a revision of the 
king’s oath are typical. 

Mr. Chamberlain emerges as the only 
minister who has carried through policies 
which he was willing to defend in Parlia- 
ment and on the hustings. From the 
Liberal party’s standpoint the session 
has proved unfortunate in its revelations 
of Liberal differences, the last days of 
the session witnessing Mr. James Bryce 
and Sir Vernon Harcourt uniting to con- 
demn the recent proclamation threaten- 
ing Boers with exile who do not sur- 
render before Sept. 15, and a defense of 
the ministry for this particular act by 
Mr. Asquith, who supported Mr. Cham- 
berlain in debate. The party which 
emerges from the parliamentary fray 
with most credit is the Irish party, which 
has been well led by William Redmond, 
and which during the closing hours of 
the session had the satisfaction of seeing 
the editor and proprietors of The Globe 
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brought to the bar of the House and 
forced to apologize for attacks in that 
journal upon the character of the Irish 
members. 


Correspondence recently 
made public in London 
shows that the Liberal 
party subordinates were not above taking 
generous donations from Cecil Rhodes in 
bygone days, Mr. Rhodes’s only stipula- 
tion being that the Liberal party should 
not cast Egypt off. Mr. Rhodes, now 
being under fire by one faction of the 
Liberal party for his alleged jingoism 
and evil influence on imperial destiny, has 
determined to let it be known that’ even 
in the days of Mr. Gladstone the Liberal 
party was not averse to taking his money, 
and standing—so far as subordinates 
could pledge it—for the larger England 
idea, 


fir. Rhodes and 
the Liberals 


The deaths of Cosmo Monk- 
house, the English art critic, 
and Domenico Morelli, the 
Italian painter of religious subjects, call 
for notice. Monkhouse was one of those 
Englishmen who, while serving the state 
in a clerical capacity, provide the where- 
withal to live while serving humanity as 
writers of poetry or critics of literature. 
He began his civil career as junior supple- 
mentary clerk in the Board of Trade and 
when he died was assistant secretary 
(finance) of the Board of Trade. He will 
be best known to posterity as author of 
excellent biographies of Turner and 
Leigh Hunt and by his essays on the 
various schools of English artists, con- 
temporary and past. He was a prolific 
contributor to the National Dictionary 
of Biography. Morelli was a painter of 
the school which deems it not irreverent 
or untimely to adapt the narratives of 
Scripture to present day environment, 
and to depict the great figures of Scripture 
history as if they were living now. Dar- 
ing, but still reverent, he produced works 
which have challenged the sober consid- 
eration of the best critics and won a 
measure of praise from many. 


Artist and 
Art Critic Die 


The British citizen, not 
over-cheerful at the drag- 
ging on of the South African war and the 
expense it is involving, can extract com- 
. fort from the latest official reports on the 
condition of Egypt and India, those 
ancient, populous nations which, as we 
believe, for their own betterment are now 
under the control of the British crown. 
Lord Cromer in Egypt and Baron Curzon 
in India are slowly but surely bringing 
Egyptian and Indian finance into line 
with the fiscal policy of the most en- 
lightened nations of the Occident, and 
are carrying on great works calculated to 
better the economic condition of the 
multitudinous populations formerly al- 
ways on the verge of starvation. Lord 
George Hamilton, secretary for India, 
reporting to the House of Commons last 
week, said that in spite of three years of 
famine, and acute depression in three 
staple products of India—tea, indigo and 
cotton—the balance sheet of India for the 
fiscal year just closed was the most favor- 
able since India came under the crown. 
Notwithstanding $75,000,000 has been ex- 
pended during the past three years in 


India’s Prosperity 
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famine relief, the treasury of India has 
accumulated a surplus of $31,885,000. 
Looking forward, Lord George Hamilton 
sees a time fifty years hence, if not before, 
when by the working of a sinking fund 
now in operation the state will come into 
ownership of the railways of the state, 
most of which now are either owned by 
the state or by companies assisted and 
guaranteed by the state. He announced 
that an expert would soon be sent from 
India to study railway administration in 
the United States. He also announced 
that the manufacture of steel in India 
would soon begin. In 1900 India imported 
metals, hardware and cutlery to the value 
of more than $20,000,000, and railway 
plant and rolling stock to the value of 
nearly a million more. Once the iron 
and steel industry gets started on Indian 
soil, dependence upon Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States will cease 
to an ever increasing extent. 





The Value of the National 
Council 


It is almost thirty years since the first 
triennial council of the Congregational 
churches in the United States was held 
in Oberlin, O. The near approach of the 
eleventh council, to be held in Portland, 
Me., raises afresh the questions, What 
is the value of this body, and What has 
it accomplished ? 

Its most evident service has been the 
bringing of Congregational churches into 
a practical unity. The council was itself 
a step in a movement toward unity 
which had become national. Individual 
churches had united into local and state 
associations, and these bodies, not with- 
out opposition from state and local con- 
ferences, naturally sought to express and 
foster their fellowship by coming to- 
gether into one organization. The sta- 
tistics of the denomination, which with 
great labor had been brought into some 
degree of order and accuracy, now took 
on new meaning, and ten years later de- 
veloped into the Year-Book. Every 
minister entitled to a place in the de- 
nomination and every church, with the 
essential facts concerning it, are now 
enrolled and accessible to all. The rec- 
ords of successive councils indicate the 
labor expended to make this record ac- 
curate and uniform. Its value in pro- 
moting unity and fellowship is beyond 
estimate. The weakest and most obscure 
church, the most remote and discouraged 
minister have their place in the body and 
some sense of the support of the whole. 
Without the National Council such a re- 
sult could not have been gained. 

The council has been an important fac- 
torin promoting harmony and a spirit of 
tolerance among the churches. For- 
merly there were a number of schools of 
theological belief opposing one another. 
New Haven Seminary represented one 
school, Hartford another, Oberlin an- 
other. The choice of Oberlin as the place 
of meeting for the first council was a tri- 
umph for comprehensiveness in the de- 
nomination. ‘If we do not behave just 
right,” said the speaker who welcomed 
the assembly, ‘“‘ you must remember that 
we have never been received in good soci- 
ety before.” Among the first words of 
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the moderator were these, ‘“‘ We stand to- 
day upon the grave of buried prejudices.” 
The full significance of these sentences 
will hardly be appreciated by Congrega- 
tionalists of this generation unless they 
are students of our denominational his- 
tory. 

Three times in the last century our 
churches, assembled in council, undertook 
to express, without authority, their com- 
mon faith. Their efforts taught them 
each time more clearly the necessity of 
subordinating minor differences of belief 
to the growing desire for unity. The 
council of 1880 was so far from the wish 
to declare its faith dogmatically that it 
provided for a committee of twenty-five 
to formulate a creed, not to be passed on 
by the council, but to be received by the 
churches according as they should find it 
satisfactorily to express their belief. 

The benevolent work of the churches 
has been greatly promoted and directed 
through the National Council. Before 
its organization they gave to a large ex- 
tent indiscriminately to whatever ap- 
pealed to their sympathies. Societies 
which were never held to an accounting 
found Congregational churches a rich field 
unfenced, ready for their harvesting, and 
individuals with a gift of pathos followed 
these societies as gleaners for schools, 
homes, asylums—whatever seemed likely 
to open the springs of generosity. The 
council has impressed on the churches 
their responsibility for the work which 
belongs to them, has helped them to sys- 
tematize and adjust it in right relations 
with its various parts, and to inform 
themselves concerning the business and 
needs of the societies they have adopted 
as the channels of benevolence. These 
societies sprang up before the denomina- 
tional consciousness awoke. They have 
not yet fully availed themselves of the 
advantage of belonging to a well-organ- 
ized body of churches. But they are 
moving in that direction. 

The council is a power, not only to pro- 
mote the fellowship of Congregational 
churches, but also to foster a spirit of 
comity among all Christians in and 
beyond our own land. One of its fruits 
is the International Council, one meeting 
of which has been held in London and an- 
other in Boston. The council has done a 
great service in cultivating intelligent 
friendship between the two nations, and 
in advancing the cause of arbitration as 
the means of settling disputes between 
civilized nations. The sympathies of 
Congregationalists with all Christians 
beyond the borders of the denomination 
have been diligently cultivated by the 
council. ‘ We especially desire,” said the 
first council, ‘“‘that in the wide field of 
the world’s evangelization we do our work 
in friendly co-operation with all those 
who love and serve our common Lord.” 
During the thirty years since that declar- 
ation was made, the Christian Church 
throughout the world has come into 4 
closer fellowship than was then deemed 
possible, and Congregationalists have 
been leaders in this movement. 

In maintaining a high standing for the 
ministry, in guarding its purity and pro- 
tecting the churches from unworthy men 
and in providing for the necessities of 
disabled ministers, the council has done 
much already and has shown the churches 
how much remains to be done. It is an 
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important factor in cultivating their spir- 
itual life as well as in keeping them in- 
formed as to its condition. The council 
registers the progress of the denomina- 
tion. Its forthcoming meeting is a mat- 
ter of great interest to every Congrega- 
tional church in the country, and from 
this time on should be an object of prayer 
in every pulpit and every company of 
Congregationalists assembled for wor- 
ship. 





Civilization—a Stage, not an 
End 


There is much criticism now of ‘‘ civil- 
ization.” The-so-called civilized Powers 
are roundly condemned by many for their 
action in Africa and Asia. It is denied 
that they are civilized. Possibly it would 
be well to bear in mind, in debating this 
matter, the distinction made now by 
those students of ethnology who divide 
mankind according to their relative cul- 
ture stages, and who in this process of 
division make a very marked distinction 
between savagery, barbarism, civilization 
and enlightenment. To them a savage is 
one whose sole law is one of maternal 
blood kinship, and whose faith is ani- 
mism. A barbarian is one who obeys 
laws chiefly social, society being based 
on real or assumed consanguinity traced 
through the paternal line, and whose re- 
ligion rises a step higher than the sav- 
age’s and includes the sun and fire and 
other impressive nature objects. A civ- 
ilized man is one living in a stage of evo- 
lution, whose laws relate primarily to ter- 
ritorial and other proprietary rights, 
whose religious beliefs are more or less 
completely spiritualized, and whose civil 
and ecclesiastical functions are only 
partly divorced. An enlightened man is 
one whose law of action is based on an in- 
dividual right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and whose religion is 
personal and ethical. Only under the 
last two stages of evolution can anything 
like national existence be said to exist ; 


- the other two stages imply tribal activ- 


ity. 

Obviously a nation emerges from the 
stage of civilization—as thus defined— 
just in so far as its citizens sever church 
and state, rid themselves of sacerdotal- 
ism and exalt individualism in politics 
and religion. Action, therefore, taken by 
a nation which is civilized, must be 
judged by tests lower than a nation which 
is enlightened. Naturally nations whose 
culture stage in domestic politics is one 
of pronounced emphasis on territorial 
and proprietary rights will put equal em- 
phasis upon territorial and proprietary 
rights in its foreign policy. Nations 
which are a blend of civilization and en- 
lightenment—using them in the technical 
sense outlined above—will reveal the 
characteristics of both stages in their 
foreign policy. And since the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, in fact the chief nations of North 
America and Europe, today are, with 
varying degrees of proportion, blends of 
the two culture stages, it is not surpris- 
ing to find them one day doing that which 
implies civilization, another day. doing 
that whichimplies enlightenment. Great 
Britain seizes India and South Africa as 


a civilized power. As an enlightened 
power she establishes courts, schools, hos- 
pitals, freedom of worship, equity for all 
races and men. Asa civilized power the 
United States takes Porto Rico and the 
Philippines to add to her territorial and 
proprietary rights. As an enlightened 
power she brings to them education, free- 
dom of religion, liberty under law. 

If the distinction thus made by eth- 
nologists is anything more than fancy, 
it is becoming, then, for critics of pres- 
ent day world politics to be discriminat- 
ing in their criticism. As with men, so 
with nations, motives are mixed. The 
publicist as well as the theologian must 
take into account culture stages, and 
realize that in any given people he has a 
perplexing mixture of humanity, some 
individuals being savage, some barbaric, 
some civilized, some enlightened. With 
the ideal of enlightenment ever before 
him for all, let him not rail if at present 
the many choose simply to be civilized, 
and not a few exhibit barbarity. It has 
taken ages to rise from savagery to civi- 
lization ; it will not take as long to rise 
to enlightenment. But there is no use 
trying to force the process. Evolution 
will be safer than revolution. 





Old Home Week and the New 
England Churches 


The week from Aug. 11 to the 17th was 
Old Home Week in Vermont. From the 
18th to the 24th was given over to a like 
celebration in New Hampshire, Vermont 
trying the experiment for the first time, 
New Hampshire repeating what had 
proved successful in two former seasons. 
Maine’s celebration came earlier in the 
summer. The churches and the towns, 
especially those smaller ones where the 
population still is of the old stock, have 
unquestionably profited by this scheme 
for bringing back to the old hearthstones 
the sons and daughters who have sought 
and found prosperity in other states and 
climes. 

The annual return blesses hosts and 
guests. To the former it brings oftena 
due sense of the honor which the village 
or town has acquired through the deserved 
fame of its former inhabitants, men and 
women who have risen to national promi- 
nence. To the returning children it 
brings anew a sense of their obligation to 
the sturdy, God-fearing ancestry who 
wrestled with adverse economic and 
physical conditions and created decent, 
thrifty communities and bred intelligent, 
moral, ambitious offspring. The churches 
profit by the return of former pastors 
and prosperous laymen who have come 
to fame or wealth abroad, and who now, 
through the devising of this Old Home 
Week scheme, will for the first time 
have called to their attention, in ways 
that will be tangible, their duty as stew- 
ards in conserving the well-being of the 
old hill-town churches. 

We anticipate that as this custom be- 
comes fixed, and as the children who have 
prospered come back to the old towns 
to renew memories of youth or to see 
the homes of ancestors of more or less 
remote generations, there will be a de- 
cided betterment in the condition of the 
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churches, at least on their external side. 
They will receive gifts for adequate edi- 
fices and for their adornment, and now 
and then for endowment of a work which 
needs to be done but cannot well be done 
by the voluntary offerings of those who 
guard the old hearthstones and worship 
in the old fanes. 





The Evils of Religious Contro- 
versy 


It is a question whether religious dis- 
putation ever accomplished anything for 
Christ. Too often it becomes a strife for 
mastery and not a search for truth. The 
wise old saw about the man convinced 
against his will finds no better illustra- 
tion than in the strife of theologic 
tongues. 

It is a formidable list of evil results 
which the apostle saw resulting from 
“‘questionings and disputes of words.’ 
It is far better, if it can be done, to put 
@ man on the track of truth and let him 
trace it out for himself. Then the new 
position to which reading and thought 
have led him will come with all the force 
of an original discovery. It is safer al- 
ways to confine ourselves to testimony, 
making our faith clear and leaving it to 
carry its own message to the doubter. 

It is indispensable, if discussion cannot 
be wholly avoided, to confine it to positive 
beliefs. Never argue with any one about 
that which he does not believe. That is 
the downward path toward angry and 
foolish words. Get him to talk about his 
positive beliefs, to make the most of 
what he accepts, for that is the upward 
path toward largerfaith. ‘Tell me what 
you really believe,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘ I have 
doubts enough of my own.”’ 

It may be doubted whether religious 
controversy is ever necessary, but if and 
when it. is, one of the sternest tests of 
Christian character is presented. Do 
you argue without a thought of your own 
victory, in singleness of love to Christ 
and love for souls? Have you invincible 
patience and courtesy that never sleeps 
oris weary? Are you sure that the man 
with whom you argue is seeking truth 
and capable of understanding it, not 
playing with words or merely seeking to 
put you to confusion? Is your life a 
confirmation of your argument? Can 
you in all humility be sure that you have 
faith and skill enough to plead for 
truth? 

The teaching of the Holy Spirit was 
promised, not to those who argued, but to 
those who, for Christ’s sake, were called 
in question before the tribunals. They 
were not to premeditate; but the sim- 
plicity of their personal confession was 
to confound the wisdom of their adver- 
saries. That,wisdom of simplicity we all 
may command ; and we may all be sure 
that when in the course of service we are 
called to answer words will be given us. 
But, most of all, if we are fond of argu- 
ment, we must remember that ‘the 
Lord’s servant must not strive, but be 
gentle towards all, apt to teach, forbear- 
ing, in meekness correcting them that 
oppose themselves ; if peradventure God 
may give them repentance unto the 
knowledge cf the truth.” 
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The path to notoriety lies in sensational 
criticism of a popular hymn. The path to 
fame lies in writing a good one yourself. 


Three thousand people at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., last week listened to a “doll” sermon 
by a well-known evangelist. Ten dolls were 
used, dressed so as to represent the natives 
of the lands visited by this evangelist. Bah! 


The night schools established for the native 
Hawaiians in Honolulu have been discontin- 
ued, it having been found that they do not 
appreciate them. The Asiatic population 
does, the attendance of Japanese and Chinese 
adults being constant. 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University is 
reported as saying recently that “if the 
preachers give up preaching of sin the scien- 
tists must take it up.” It is very significant 
that there should be occasion for any such re- 
mark by so prominent an educator. 


Gatling, the inventor of the gatling gun, 
claims to have perfected a motor-plow which 
will plow a thirty-acre field in a day, needing 
but one man to operate it. St. Louis capital- 
ists are to back the invention and put it on 
the market. Another blow at the horse. 


Word is said to have come to the War De- 
partment, Washington, that Archbishop Chap- 
elle is about to return to the United States to 
resume ordinary service for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, his failure to arrange the Philip- 
pine friar problem satisfactorily being the ex- 
planation for his future course of action. 








Marquis Ito, the great Japanese statesman, 
is announced as planning to visit the United 
States. So is M. De Witte, the eminent Rus- 
sia minister of finance. They will receive 
honor due them for distinguished service to 
their respective countries. The American 
public’s welcome to Marquis Ito should be 
especially hearty. 


If the narrative by W. S. Cherry in Col- 
lier’s Weekly is veracious, the French in their 
various land-grabbing expeditions in Africa 
are doing much to bring European civiliza- 
tion into disrepute. The way in which na- 
tive men, women and children are slaughtered 
by the French commanders and Senegal sol- 
diers is atrocious. 





Sound sense indeed was the remark of Lord 
Rosebery, in a recent debate in the House of 
Commons, discussing the wisdom of theologi- 
cal tests for British monarchs. He said: 
“There is no defense for orthodoxy in tests. 
They bind the conscientious whom you do not 
eare to bind, and they do not bind the uncon- 
scientious whom you wish to bind.” 


“That blessed church never asked me if I 
was orthodox or if my wife was interested in 
missions and so I accepted the call.” Thus 
spake a minister whose negotiations with his 
new charge had been conducted solely by 
correspondence. It seems, then, that the in- 
quiries which a church doesn’t make about 
a minister may determine his decision quite 
as much as the questions they do ask. 


The next Triennial International Sunday 
School Convention is to be held in Denver, 
Col., June 2% to July 1. Local committees are 
already making arrangements for the meeting 
and the program is being prepared with a view 
to give the greatest service to the “common 
worker.” At the coming autumn state meet- 
ings delegates will be chosen for the Denver 
convention, and they should be selected care- 
fully and prayerfully. 


Rev. Jonathan Brierly, the “J. B.” of the 
Christian World, London, at the funeral of 
the late editor of that journal, Mr. James G. 
Clarke, defined Mr. Clarke’s characteristic 
as an editor thus: ‘It was, I think, his per- 
fect sanity of judgment and his instinct for 
tomorrow,” and the source of the sanity of the 
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judgment he described as being the purity 
and sincerity of the man, “He saw clearly 
because he loved truly.” 





Last week’s commemoration of John Proc- 
tor, a victim of the witchcraft delusion of 1692, 
by the Peabody ( Mass.) Historical Society, is 
one of many indications that we are secur- 
ing the right perspective of that event and 
that we interpret more accurately the philos- 
ophy of history. Among the speakers who 
joined in eulogy was the ambassador to Italy, 
Hon. S. Von L. Meyer. It was proposed to 
erect a memorial to Proctor. 


Sheriff Pearson, who is enforcing the pro- 
hibitory law in Portland, Me., is now moving 
against owners of property where the law 
is violated. Under the law they are equally 
amenablé to discipline by the courts, and 
should be punished as much as thé keeper 
of the dive or groggery. Sheriff Pearson has 
just published a statement of his income as 
sheriff since he assumed office and enforced 
the law. He is not getting rich out of his 
office. 





The late Stephen Ballard, who died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 11, was a native of 
Andover, Mass., whose career as a business 
man in New York had brought him much 
wealth, considerable of which he had invested 
in schools for the Negroes of the South. He 
founded the Ballard School at Lincoln, Ga., 
and had given generously to the schools at 
Salisbury, N. C., Tougaloo, Miss., and Berea, 
Ky. He was a member and trustee of the 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 


The American Missionary Association is in 
immediate need of several teachers of some 
experience to go to Porto Rico. They should 
have had thorough training and especially be 
able to teach instrumental music. If they 
have already taught in any Spanish schools, 
so much the better. It is a missionary work 
which requires heroism’ and consecration, 
and those who would expect, other things be- 
ing equal, to continue in the work after ac- 
quiring the language would have the prefer- 
ence over other candidates. 





The New Voice, which is as dangerous as 
the old Voice in its disregard of facts when 
it starts out to prove its contention, is taken 
to task by the Japan Mail for certain state- 
ments recently made by Commissioner John- 
son, sent out by the New Voice to the Philip- 
pines, who stopped in Japan, and after re- 
maining there a short time went away and 
pilloried the country as one where drunken- 
ness and vice were flagrant and the mission- 
aries tipplers. The Mail denies each of these 
indictments and terms the article by Mr. 
Johnson libelous. 





The threatened wage reduction and strike 
in the Fall River cotton mills seems less likely 
now than it did a week ago, mainly owing to 
the revelations of an independent mill owner, 
who denies the necessity of the wage reduc- 
tion and charges the mill owners with court- 
ing a strike in order to avoid keeping con- 
tracts, which are terminable if a strike occurs. 
Other towns in Massachusetts engaged in the 
same industry and meeting the same compe- 
tition do not foresee any necessity for a 
sweeping wage reduction at the present time, 
such as was ordered in Fall River. 


A correspondent of The Christian Work in 
Samoa reports that the German governor of 
Savii and Upolu, the islands owned by Ger- 
many in the Samoan group, has served an 
ultimatum on the officials of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, ordering that a less rigorous 
observance of Sunday obtain; that the an- 
nual gathering of the mission at Apia be 
omitted, at least those features of it which 
bring toBether the native Christians; and 
that no more churches for the natives be 
built. Orders forbidding the teaching of Eng- 
lish in the mission schools had been issued 
prior to this ultimatum. 
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Execution of law in the last analysis rests 
upon the personal equation. Given a reso- 
lute, law-respecting sheriff, and a mob is im- 
potent. Given a flabby politician fearful of 
offending his constituents, and the mob does 
its passionate will unhindered. These re- 
flections are suggested by the creditable con. 
duct of Sheriff Kyles of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
last week, who, when surprised at night by 
the entry of a mob bent on lynching a Negro 
prisoner, cleverly outwitted the mob, gained 
possession of a shotgun, defied the leaders, 
refused to surrender the keys to the Negro’s 
cell, and in the end saw the mob withdraw, 
defeated in its purpose. 





The Pennsylvania Democratic State Con- 
vention last week framed a platform devoted 
to state issues. In the main it is a just 
indictment of the venal Quay régime, and 
if really meant by the party leaders can 
serve as a platform for an anti-Quay uprising 
in which Independent Republicans may join. 
Unfortunately of late the Democratic party in 
the state has been but an adjunct of Mr. Quay; 
and the decent citizens of the state have 
lacked an honest party of opposition around 
which to rally. Neither the Pennsylvania 
or the Virginia Democratic State Conven- 
tions, held last week, paid any attention to 
Mr. Bryan or to his views. 





The perils of old age are set forth pointedly 
by Dr. A. H. Bradford in an article by him 
printed by several of our contemporaries. In 
trying to explain the frequency with which 
old men of good repute so often go wrong, he 
assigns some of the responsibility for it to the 
erroneous emphasis of the teaching of the 
past by religious leaders, which has led to the 
popular conviction that to be found out is 
worse than the evil act done. “Until a gen- 
eration is reared which is trained to feel that 
wrongdoing itself is worse than the shame of 
being found out, that to know ourselves as 
dishonest or unclean is more to be dreaded 
than public execration, we may expect that 
the years will grow more dangerous as they 
multiply.” 

It is intimated that it was reading of 
Browning’s Death in the Desert which moved 
the late Bishop Westcott to give such particu- 
lar study to the gospel and epistles of John 
and to a defense of their Johannean author- 
ship. Four of Bishop Westcott’s seven sens 
are missionaries in India. His attitude 
toward Nonconformists may be inferred 
from the following quotation from his last 
book, just from the press, entitled Lessons 
from Work: In it he says: 


Can we eall an opinion or a practice 
“Catholic ’’ when it is opposed to the deliber- 
ate convictions of multitudes of believers. not 
less fertile than we are in Christian works? 
In India, to take one example only, the non- 
Episcopal bodies, as far as aconclusion can be 
drawn from the latest statistics to which I am 
able to refer, do apparently twice as much for 
missions as is done by our own church and 
the churches in communion with it. We can- 
not dissemble the facts ; we cannot summarily 


dismiss them. 


The report that thirty couples, en route for 
the Philippines to serve as teachers under 
the United States Government, as soon as 
they disembarked at Honolulu proceeded to 
hunt up clergymen and be married has prob- 
ably caused reflections and comments of vari- 
ous sorts, some of them perhaps not altogether 
complimentary to the teachers. But we have 
from a more trustworthy source, in a letter at 
hand from Honolulu, the tidings that severa! 
marriage engagements were consummated dur- 
ing the voyage, which is quite a different story. 
Moreover, if the Manila correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican correctly describes the 
situation which the officials in Manila face who 
are charged with responsibility for placing 
the teachers now going out to the Philippines, 
the marriage of some of the teachers will 
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facilitate their being utilized most advanta- 
geously. For obviously it will be far safer 
to send to distant ungarrisoned towns a man 
and woman lawfully wedded than to send a 
lone woman or single men or women. This 
correspondent writes: ‘The great advantage 
of having husband and wife who are both 
trained teachers is keenly realized.” He 
also reports that the teachers already assigned 
are finding obstacles placed in their way by 
the Roman Catholic priests, and that the in- 
numerable religious festivals make steady 
attendance of the children an impossibility. 





Current Thought 


THE PENSION FRAUDS 


The New York Evening Post, after giving 
to its readers a summary of the startling facts 
respecting frauds in the United States pen- 
sion system set forth in the August Forum by 
Mr. Leupp, says: 

Mr. Leupp’s exposure is really startling, 
and it raises the query whether there is 
strength enough in the country to grapple 
this monstrous abuse. People have consoled 
themselves heretofore with the reflection that 
the soldiers of the Civil War would pass away 
in the course of nature, and that then the 
frauds would cease, but this isa mistake. If 
pensions are given to dead men, and if mid- 
dle-aged men—as Mr. Leupp affirms —are 
drawing pensions as soldiers’ orphans there 
is no apparent reason why the pension appro- 
priation bills should grow any smaller during 
the present generation. The loss of money 
to the taxpayers is the least part of the evil. 
The poison that is spreading through the 
country, the demoralization that is commu- 
nicated to the young, teaching them that 
there is no wrong or harm in cheating the 
Government, is a menace to society. It can- 
not continue without entailing momenteus 
consequences hereafter. 


NO MERE ECHO WANTED 


We fully admit that the conditions of life 
in these days make demands upon a min- 
ister such as the men of fifty years ago knew 
nothing of. But, however useful and influ- 
ential many of the things we are now called 
upon to do may seem, they can never com- 
pare for one moment with the power of the 
pulpit, and wherever that comes to be super- 
seded by any other interest a minister’s in- 
fluence for good instantly wanes. We are 
often dolefully told that the pulpit is not the 
power it was. This is only true in the 
sense that the men in the pulpit are not what 
they ought to be. They have as good an 
opportunity as they ever had, if they would 
but use it. And the best use they can make 
of it will not be that which leads them to 
conform for the moment to the popular taste. 
The passion for popularity is the great- 
est peril of the ministry, and we shall never 
have real leaders until we find men who can 
form and almost compel the mind of the 
multitude to follow them. The pulpit that 
is merely a carefully-tuned echo of the gen- 
eral thought of the time has no real place 
among us. We want that commanding, pro- 
phetic note in preaching which marks the 
divinely inspired leader of men.—The Ez- 
aminer (London). 


THE FUTURE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The Churchman, contemplating statistics 
which show that while the population of the 
United States has increased much of late the 
Protestant Episcopal gain in communicants has 
been forty per cent. greater, goes on to pre- 
dict as to the future of the denomination and 
point out the wisest course for it to pursue. 
It pleads for centralization of authority, de- 
clares that the evils of diocesanism are as 
patent as the evils of parochialism and indi- 
Vidualism, and adds “Some more effective 
form of organization, therefore, whether it 
be of provinces or some similar system with 
4n executive head for the national church, has 
become a necessity.” 


Closing Days 
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at Northfield 


By Frances J. Dyer 


My first sensation on visiting Northfield 
again, after many years’ absence, is one of be- 
wilderment. The encircling hills are the 
same and the Connecticut winds its way 
through the fertile meadows as of yore. But 
otherwise how changedthe place! New roads 
have been laid out, scores of fine residences 
erected and old-fashioned front yards are 
transformed into beautiful lawns. In one di- 
rection a spacious modern hotel rises conspic- 
uously to view and in another a brick audito- 
rium with a seating capacity of 3,000. Else- 
where are the buildings of the Girls’ Semi- 
nary, more than a dozen now, and the campus 
is dotted with scores of white tents. These, 
as well as the dormitories, the gymnasium 
and houses outside the grounds are thronged 
with visitors to the conferences. 

As the eye sweeps the horizon, noting the 
marvelous growth and changes, it rests at last 
upon the simple stone on Round Top, which 
marks the grave of D. L. Moody. Here lies 
the body of the man whose sublime faith and 
practical wisdom made Northfield what it is 
today. How fitting the words inscribed on 
the modest granite stone* ‘‘ He that doeth 
the will of God abideth forever.”’ No marvel 
that well-worn paths radiate,in all directions, 
for this grave is indeed a shrine. There is 


scarcely an hour in the day when persons are 


not seen there in quiet meditation or engaged 
in reading the Word of God. One must be 
lacking in spiritual sensibility who can stand 
unmoved on this sacred spot. “The hills 
draw upward,” Says Mrs. Browning, and this 
particular eminence has lifted multitudes of 
souls to higher levels. 

The daily life here is unique. It cannot be 
paralleled anywhere on earth, not even at 
Keswick. he Henry M. Moore cottage, 
where we are stopping, is doubtless a type of 
all. Everything is planned with reference to 
the meetings. There is a Round Top service 
each day at 6.30 p. M., therefore tea is served 
at 530. The household duties are performed 
chiefly by the seminary students, and most 
thoughtful and gracious is the service ren- 
dered. It is a truly cosmopolitan company 
which assembles in the dining-room and for 
family worship. A Salvation Army captain, 
a converted Russian Jew, who was educated 
to be a rabbi, occupies the head of one table. 
Soon after breakfast vehicles of every de- 
scription are seen driving towards the audito- 
rium. Some are labeled “Church Wagon, 
No. 3”’—or whatever the number may be. 
These are in requisition at other times for 
conveying the students of the Bible Training 


School into the outlying districts every Sun-" 


day for the purpose of helding religious meet- 
ings. The streets are also filled with people 
on foot, most of them bare-headed, wending 
their way to hear Campbell Morgan or Rev. 
Samuel Chadwick preach, for these two are 
the leading speakers during these closing 
days. Meantime one may hear from almost 
any of the cottages and tents the sound of 
gospel hymns or the voice of prayer. Scraps 
of conversation overheard on the streets are 
an index of what is uppermost in the thoughts. 
Nearly every one carries a book. As needless 
to ask what book as for Sir Walter to explain 
to his nephew that he meant the Bible. 

These are minor points, quite trivial perhaps 
in writing of a great religious convocation of 
international renown, yet it is just these trifles 
which help create the atmosphere of North- 
field. And that atmosphere is its most dis- 
tinctive feature. Many who read these lines 
have stood in the magnificent corridor of the 
Boston Public Library and experienced a 
wonderful sense of calm in looking at the 
panels of Puvis de Chavannes. It is one 
peculiarity of this artist to awaken in the 
beholder a deep feeling of repose. It is the 
province of these conferences to quicken the 
spiritual faculties in a way to make one con- 


scious that the risen, though invisible, Christ 
is actually present. One feels his presence in 
a manner impossible to describe. Toa person 
troubled with intellectual doubts or doctrinal 
difficulties I can imagine no better spiritual 
tonic than daily association with some of the 
men and women here, who show in their very 
faces that their lives are dominated by the 
indwelling Jesus. 

The number of young people attending this 
last conference is said to be larger than ever 
before. For them Sec. J. Willis Baer con- 
ducted for the third year a helpful service 
several afternoons, at which practical prob- 
lems of Christian Endeavor work were freely 
discussed. Many pastors present were active 
participants. It augurs well for the church 
of the future that so much emphasis was laid 
upon importance of efforts for the Junior So- 
cieties, 

Campbell Morgan’s name and face are famil- 
iar to readers of The Congregationalist, but 
one must see the man in the pulpit to appre- 
ciate his power over an audience. Grace of 
speech or manner he certainly has not. Thin 
almost to emaciation, awkward in gesture and 
jerky in utterance, at first sight one is re- 
minded of tall, gawky Abraham Lincoln, as 
described in The Crisis, when delivering his 
famous speech at Freeport. But his words 
grip the conscience, and when a smile illu- 
mines the thin face one recalls Stephen before 
the council at Jerusalem. A series of four 
sermons on Holiness made a profound impres- 
sion, dealing as they did with the human soul 
standing naked, as it were, before God. 
Again one’s thoughts revert to what is said of 
Stephen—that the people could not withstand 
the wisdom and the power with which he 
spake. 

One hesitates to try to characterize Mrs. 
Howard Taylor’s morning talks to women 
in the Congregational church. Those who 
have not heard her would say my words were 
overwrought. Those who have come under 
the spell of her influence realize how in- 
adequate is any description of her personality. 
A daughter of Grattan Guinness and a worker 
in the China Inland Mission, she seems to 
combine in her person and character all the 
qualities of perfect womanhood. Her ex- 
quisitely modulated voice and rare uncon- 
sciousness of self add force to the words 
which fall from her lips. For spiritual in- 
sight, gift in prayer and power to make 
others yearn for “a closer walk with God,” 
she seems to me without a peer. Her ad- 
dress on Prayer last Saturday morning was 
truly inspired. A Wellesley graduate said 
to me, “‘Whenever she came to the college 
not a girl would miss hearing her.’”’ What 
Henry Drummond did for young college men 
Mrs. Taylor is doing for the corresponding 
class of young women. She will remain in 
this country several months longer, and has 
engagements to speak in various cities. Her 
visit to Boston will probably be in February. 

My first sensation on reaching Northfield 
was momentary bewilderment at the notable 
changes within a few years. My last, on the 
eve of departure, is one of profound gratitude 
to God that he has opened this reservoir of 
spiritual forces among the Massachusetts hills, 
from whence must flow new life to the 
churches all over our beloved land and to the 
ends of the earth. 





Rev. F. B. Meyer has been elected president 
of the London Sunday School Union for 1902. 
Mr. Meyer’s energies and activities as pastor, 
preacher, writer, organizer and leader of reli- 
gious movements seem to be inexhaustible. 
His last Sunday evening service before his 
vacation was the anniversary of the fourteen 
Sunday schools connected with his parish, 
which enroll 4,700 children. 
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Ceylon from the Scenic, Educational and Religious Point of View 
The Harvestings of a Busy Month of Investigation 


By SECRETARY JAMES L. Barton, D. D. 





The memb-rs of the deputation—M ssrs. Barton, Loba and Whittemore—tuken in front of the missionary prem- 
ases at Ma epy, Jaffna, Ceylon. 


Although the deputation of the Ameri- 
can Board is in Ceylon, a pagan and a 
mission land, it is in the midst of Chris- 
tian traditions and surrounded by evi- 
dences of a Christian history which make 
our own American religious life seem 
modern. There is a legend to the effect 
that St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas 
visited Ceylon, upon some kind of a depu- 
tation it may be, and this tradition is 
supported by Jerome, Chrysostom, Atha- 
nasius and Eusebius. There is also a tra- 
dition that Christianity was brought to 
this country by the eunuch of Candace, 
mentioned in Acts 8: 27. Cosmos, the 
{Indian navigator, a merchant of Egypt, 
writing about 550 A. D., says that Ceylon 
had a community of Christians, chiefly 
residents of Persia. 

All this may be chiefly tradition, but 
we come to authentic history when we 
touch the Portuguese deputation in 1505, 
which introduced a well-nigh compulsory 
Roman Catholicism. Equally accredited 
is the story of the Dutch supremacy, be- 
ginning in 1656 and terminating with the 
beginning of British rule in 1796. 

It is impossible not to become a little 





historically sentimental when one sees 
daily the massive ruins of extensive 
Dutch churches, not a few of which bear 
distinctive marks of Portuguese construc- 
tion. Many of these structures have now 
become substantial places of worship for 
the churches of the American Board mis- 
sion. In not afew of these monuments 
of the selfishness, cruelty and folly of 
past efforts to Christianize this people by 
force has the deputation been welcomed 
by great assemblies, which vie one with 
the other in greeting those who represent 
the American Board, which they all “re- 
vere and love,” as one speaker expressed 
it, ‘next to God himself.” 

It required several days for the new 
party from America to get over exclaim- 
ing at the magnificent abundance of some 
things and the conspicuous absence of 
others, as, for instance, vegetation and 
clothing. Ina public address one of the 
members of the deputation—not a clerical 
member, by the way—said, ‘‘ Why, this is 
a veritable garden of Eden, with a lot of 
little Adams and Eves running around 
everywhere.”’ Ceylon is a land of luxuri- 
ous abundance of clothing as far as nature 
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is concerned, and a great dearth of it so 
far as the people are concerned ; yet there 
seems to be little real poverty or distress, 
This statement is made after a month in 
the island spent in almost constant travel 
and observation, We have seen hardly 
a half-dozen beggars, almost no blind or 
deformed people and little marks of dis. 
ease. There is a general appearance of 
well-fed satisfaction which none of us has 
seen in any other land of the world, Bos- 
ton and Chicago not excepted. The un. 
clothed content is not second to that 
which marks the results of the abundant 
food supply. Mr. Furgeson, the widely 
known and expert editor of the Ceylon 
Observer, who has been forty years in this 
country, said that he did not believe that 
the people of any other country in the 
world areso generally contented and com. 
foitably prosperous. This does not mean 
that they are wealthy, but that nature has 
abundantly provided fortheiractual needs, 
which are few indeed. Probably the poor. 
est and most needy people in Columbo, the 
capital of the island, are the Burghers, 
who are the mixed descendants from the 
former European masters of the island. 
There are two dominant native races 
in Ceylon, which is a little smaller than 
Ireland, having an area of less than 25,000 
square miles. Neither one of these races 
is aboriginal, but both came over from 
India, the Singhalese coming as conquer- 
ors in 543 B. C., and the Tamil, who 
came over from southern India, not a 
warlike people, but as laborers. For 
more than 2,000 years the Singhalese, 
meaning ‘‘the lion people,’ held full 
sway. Their last stronghold was at 
Kandy, where, under the leadership of 
the Kandian kings, they successfully pre- 
served their independence during the 
Portuguese and Dutch domination. It 
was not until 1815 that the British, who 
had held the island for nineteen years, 
were able to subdue them. The Kandian 
descendants, the members of the royal 
family, shorn of their power, but as 
proud today as in the days of their su- 
premacy, occupy large estates in the 
mountainous districts about the city of 
Kandy, observing still many of their for- 
mer court customs. Their daughters are 
called princesses in their homes and 
among themselves. It was the privilege 
of the deputation to see some forty of 
these Singhalese princesses in a finely 
orderec. boarding school at Kandy, under 
the care of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. They were a bright, intelligent 
company of girls, who bore themselves 
like young queens. Their fathers pay 
liberally for the education of their daugh- 
ters in this school, although they know 
Christianity is taught and practiced 
there. The school is exclusively for this 
class. The Singhalese are all Buddhists. 
The Tamil invasion was unheralded 
and unsung. It was the invasion of the 
merchant and laborer, not entirely u- 
welcomed by the dominant body. When 
conducted by a people as numerous and 
as persistent as the Tamils, such an in- 
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yasion was no less significant than that 
of an armed force. Outside of the Kan- 
dian province they stand hardly second 
in wealth and influence and ability to the 
Singhalese, and in the rich peninsula of 
Jaffna they have complete possession of 
everything, there being practically no 
Singhalese and few Mohammedans among 
the 270,000 Tamils, All of the Tamils 
are Hindu in their religion. 

In the main island the children of these 
two races, with a few of many other na- 
tionalities, study in the same schools, 
and repeated inquiries made in some 
half dozen colleges in Columbo and Kandy 


ist. Repeatedly have we met with the 
missionaries of different boards for prayer 
and conference, and the one predominant 
fact that impressed us was that these 
missionaries, while representing differ- 
ent constituencies and boards, are of one 
body and are serving one Lord. 

In the month we have been in Ceylon 
we have visited ten colleges, represent- 
ing the Hindus, the Catholics, the gov- 
ernment, the Church Missionary Society, 
the Wesleyans and the American Board 
work, There are about 3,000 students 
connected with these colleges, who repre- 
sent a large majority of the college stu- 
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site number of pupils and demonstrate 
that these can be held for a year he can 
secure the grant in aid, which usually 
meets most of the expenses of the school, 
except repairs. 

The income of the schools from the gov- 
ernment therefore depends upon the num- 
ber of pupils that pass in the different 
grades. As this is true in all registered 
schools in the island, the educational 
system represents one continual prepara- 
tion for an examination. This is the all- 
absorbing purpose of every teacher, for 
his salary, in most cases, depends upon 
the government grant. The idea of an 
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A 


ais company met the deegauiion half a mite away aud escorted them to the church with a native 


band of four pieces. The picture shows but a small part of the crowd uss-mbled. The band is in the foregr und. The thatched building in front of the church is the 


Christian school, organized by the former deputation of the Board in 1855 and at that time the first native pastor of Ceylon was here ordained. 


recently erected by the people. 


the race that is rising from the lower 
ranks of society. 

The deputation has been in the island 
just one month, and a busy month it has 
been. It required a few days for us to 
settle down to steady work. We were 
greatly favored by having placed at our 
disposal all the resources of the Wesleyan 
and Church Missionary Societies, both 
of which have a strong work throughout 
the entire island. We were given a wel- 
come by the representatives of their 
boards, which could not have been more 
cordial had we represented their own re- 
spective organizations, Ouradvice would 
be to those who boast of the rivalries and 
contentions and strife of foreign mis- 
sionaries that they learn their facts by 
observation upon the ground and see and 
feel the love and co-operation which ex- 


schools down to the most primary grades 
in Columbo, Kandy and throughout the 
peninsula of Jaffna. 

While the government encourages edu- 
cation, it has few schools. Its college 
and technical school in Columbo com- 
prise about its only effort at direct edu- 
cational work. Its encouragement to a 
general education is given in the form of 
annual grants to all registered schools 
below the college grade, based upon the 
number of students who pass the exam- 
ination annually conducted by the gov- 
ernment. These grant-in-aid schools are 
compelled to comply with certain condi- 
tions, which give a uniformity in the 
courses of study and the general conduct 
of the school. Any private individual 
can erect a school building anywhere he 
chooses, and if be can secure the requi- 


The church building was 


swer a certain set of questions upon a 
fixed date, even if it is not entirely lost 
sight of altogether. With this people, 
who prefer to commit to memory, with 
the use of the least possible thought, this 
system of study is not conducive to the 
best development of the intellectual life. 

In all the colleges students of low 
grades are taken, so that we found it fre- 
quently to be the case that a “‘college”’ 
reporting 300 or more students did not 
possess actually a single college student. 
The most of the Ceylon colleges are Eng- 
lish high schools, with an intermediate 
preparatory course. In fact, in all parts 
of the country there are two distinct 
courses of instruction, one entirely in 
the vernacular and the other in English. 
The vernacular course goes up to the 
eighth standard and then suddenly stops, 
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with nothing beyond. The English 
course passes on to the college, where 
the English language only is used. This 
state of things does not seem to have 
been brought about by any pressure of 
the government, but from the choice of 
the people and the necessity of a common 
language where several nationalities study 
in the same institution, and where the 
government is English. In Columbo 
nearly all the natives, even many of 
the coolies, speak English more or less in- 
telligently. We were credibly informed 
that in many of the Singhalese homes 
English only is spoken. Not long since 
an English missionary in Columbo called 
upon a native Singhalese gentleman to 
address a large Singhalese meeting where 
the use of that language was desirable. 
He showed some embarrassment and 
finally said it was impossible for him to 
speak in his own language as he was too 
rusty in it, and so he spoke in English and 
the Englishman translated it into Sin- 
ghalese. 

The people are willing to pay liberally 
for an English education, while they 
practically refuse to support the vernac- 
ular schools, As there is but little valu- 
able literature in the vernacular of any 
of the languages of the island, and as 
there are few openings anywhere for one 
who does not have a fair knowledge of 
English, we may expect that within one 
or two generations the language of Cey- 
lon will be English; it seems today the 
most universal tongue of the country. 

We have heard it said that there is no 
caste in Ceylon. We knew that every- 
thing in India, both in religion and in so- 
ciety, turned upon this question, but we 
did not expect to find it where “spicy 
breezes blow soft.” Caste is here and is 
strongly intrenched in the customs and 
life of the people. The high caste people 
predominate; they comprise most of the 
membership of the Christian churches; 
they make up the student body; they hold 
positions of influence and trust under the 
government. The low caste are few and 
have to be sought out. They do the fish- 
ing, they climb the trees, they do the gen- 
eral work of the coolie. The high caste, 
the farmers, are not afraid to meet these 
men and have constant dealings with 
them, but it is a sad day for the pariah 
when he aspires to sit upon a seat which 
is just as high as that upon which his 


given to royalty. Mr. Hastings, the musionary in charge of this part of the field, sits upon the right. 
right of Dr. Loba, and one of the professors of Jaffna College, which is only three miles away, Mr. Abraham, who is a member of this church, stands behind Mr. Whittemore. 


The Christians of the church at Karadive with the visitors, taken after the reception and addresses of welcome. 
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high caste master sits, or, in many cases, 
to sit upon a seat at all. The low caste 
Christian who assumes such dignity in 
the Christian church is liable to be 
waited upon in the street by a self-consti- 
tuted committee of heathen who do not 
think they break caste at all by giving 
him a sound thrashing. Recently in Cey- 
lon a low caste man sued in the courtsa 
man of high caste for using abusive and 
shameful language to him in the presence 
of his family, a crime in the laws of this 
country. After a full hearing of the 
case, the court, presided over by a native 
judge, decided that, as it has always been 
the custom of the high caste people to 
use such language in addressing the low 
caste, the defendant was justified in pro- 
moting the custom. There are, indeed, 
caste questions enough for all practical 
purposes. 

It does not, however, seem to have re- 
ligious significance. The low caste peo- 
ple were originally slaves, and it is hard 
for the descendants of the masters to 
regard as equals the children of slaves. 
It is not yet clear whether it is a hin- 
drance to the low caste man to compel 
him to sit upon a seat in church when he 
is sure to get a beating for it outside, and 
may be lose his employment if he chances 
to be in the employ of a Sivite. This 
creates a real question in the mission 
churches and schools, as most of the 
pupils are from the high or farming caste, 
which comprises the great majority of the 
population. They are, however, dealing 
with the matter in the spirit of Christ, 
declaring that in the church of Christ and 
in the Christian school distinctions can- 
not be made regarding parentage and 
birth. 

There are many interesting cases where 
aman has already risen above his caste 
and been recognized in the best society. 
One of the leading lawyers of the city of 
Jaffna, now held in high esteem, has 
risen from the lowest artisan caste, and 
one of the large landed proprietors is a 
direct descendant from the slave caste. 
These things do not seem strange in 
America, but they are marvelous in 
Ceylon. 

The deputation is about to turn its face 
towards India. During its month in 
Ceylon it has had personal conference, 
and in many cases repeated conferences, 
with all the Protestant foreign mission- 
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aries of all the other boards conduct- 
ing work in Columbo, Jaffna and Kandy. 
These comprise over two-thirds of all the 
foreign Protestant missionaries in the 
island. They have looked carefully into 
the educational work now done by all the 
denominations, as well as that carried on 
by the Hindus. Of the eighteen churches 
connected with the American Board mis- 
sion, they have visited seventeen, and of 
the 10,000 pupils in the schools superin- 
tended by our own missionaries they 
have personally seen not far from 6,000. 
In three cases an address of appreciation 
and welcome has been presented by the 
Hindus, and in one case a special recep- 
tion was tendered them by the Sivites in 
order to present their address. The mis- 
sionaries have done their utmost to en- 
abie us to see every phase of their work 
i every department. We have met the 
native pastors for personal conference, 
which was followed by meeting the evan- 
gelical association, where the churches 
were represented by pastor and delegate. 
We have also met the teachers and the 
laymen of special conferences. 

It would surprise American friends to 
see how much we are given to speech- 
making. We have averaged, since reach- 
ing Jaffna, not less than four addresses a 
day for the party, and the non-clerical 
member is not behind the rest in this gift 
any more thar in other particulars. It 
sometimes seems as if a dumb man would 
speak could he feel the warmth of wel- 
come and the depth of affection which 
this people have for. all who come to 
them from the American Board. 

There are many problems here which 
cannot be easily solved, but one thing is 
certain: Christianity has already made 
a profound impression upon the thought 
of the country. Changes are now taking 
place which, together with the new rail- 
road from the south, will undoubtedly 
work greater revolutions in the life here 
during the next decade than have been 
wrought during the last half-century. 
This country, even Jaffna, is decidedly 
heathen today, with its multitude of tem- 
ples and worshipers, but disintegration 
has begun, and we may rest assured that 
present conditions are not to remain. 
There is no question but that our mission 
and its many institutions are among the 
strongest Christianizing forces in all this 
country. 





The garlands upon the necks of the members of the deputa- 
tion were hung there by the people as an expression of their welcome. The lime which each one has in his hand is the token of their esteem. The lume is the present always 


The pastor of the church, Rev. C. M. Saunders, stands a little to the 
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An All-around View of the Pan-American 


A friend of miné who has not been to 
Buffalo this summer sniffs at the Pan- 
American Exposition, on the ground that 
every visitor thereto whom she has met 
voices his opinion substantially as fol- 
lows: “O yes, it’s a good show; the 
lights are fine!” and then says no more. 
Well, the lights are fine, and there must 
be several million of them strung along 
the cornices of the great buildings and 
hidden away in the shrubbery and blos- 
soms that grow so luxuriantly in courts 
and gardens. Moreover, when exactly at 
half-past eight every evening, to the ac- 
companiment by the band of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, this myriad of lights 
begins to glow simultaneously, trans- 
forming the Rainbow City into fairy- 
land, the dullest mind receives an im- 
pression which, if it does not remain the 
dominant one of the entire exhibition, he 
can hardly help communicating enthusi- 
astically to his friends on his return home, 

But the Pan-American Exposition of 
1901 is something vastly more than an 
unprecedented and magnificent congeries 
of electric lights, as those who have vis- 
ited it would almost uniformly testify. 
Its significance as interpreting current 
American life has been portrayed by the 
graceful pen of Mr. Mabie. What it re- 
veals respecting the amazing strides of 
American arts, commerce and industry 
was pointed out by Mr. Page and his fel- 
low-craftsmen in the August World’s 
Work. The American Monthly Review 
of Reviews, too, has repeatedly, and par- 
ticularly in its June number, dwelt upon 
the artistic, commercial and political as- 
pects of the exposition. Indeed, the at- 
tention paid to the fair by the best peri- 
odicals of the country is proof that, in 
importance and suggestiveness, it out- 
ranks any exposition in this country since 
the World’s Fair, and that in certain par- 
ticulars it compares favorably with that 
peerless exposition. 

What the Pan-American indicates with 
regard to the enterprise and capacity of 
Buffalo is well worth noting. Its business 
men, when first called together four years 
ago to consider the project, immediately 
pledged $750,000, at once surpassing the 
most sanguine expectations of the coura- 
geous minds that conceived the idea. 
Soon came the Spanish War, totally ab- 
sorbing the attention of the country 
and compelling postponement of activity, 
even though beginnings, sanctioned by 
the presence and participation of Presi- 
dent McKinley, had been made in an 
island in the Niagara River, which was 
first thought to be the best site for the 
exhibition. By March, 1899, the popular 
subscription had amounted to $1,750,000, 
justifying the United States Government 
in its appropriation of $500,000. Then 
definite and comprehensive operations 
began under the direction of the most 
competent financiers, landscape garden- 
ers, architects and artists. 

It was a bold step for a city no larger 
than Buffalo, and at present it looks as if 
the fair will not be a pecuniary success. 
It requires an attendance of 90,000 a day 
in order to pay expenses, and during the 


By Howard A. Bridgman 


earlier weeks of the summer the daily 
average did not exceed 40,000. It is to be 
hoped and expected, as in the case of the 
Chicago fair, that. cooler weather and 
aroused popular interest throughout the 
country, together with possible reduction 
of railway fares, will bring greater mul- 
titudes. Probably those who have at- 
tended it are its best advertisement. 

But if the exposition is to cost the city 
a pretty penny, and to bear heavily in 
particular upon the generous young busi- 
ness men who subscribed liberally for the 
stock, the visitor sees no sign of distress 
or disappointment either on the face of 
the city itself or of its citizens. Buffalo 
is apparently having a six months’ holi- 
day. The flags and streamers on public 
and private buildings suggest a prolonged 
Fourth of July. It may be too much to 
affirm that the whole city has also goneinto 
the business of taking boarders, but hun- 
dreds of quiet, delightful homes have put 
their latchstrings at the disposal of stran- 
gers, and there is an abundance of excel- 
lent places in private or boarding houses 
where one can live comfortably at two or 
three dollars a day. The visitor may, if 
he prefer, spend $20 for a night’s accom- 
modation for himself and wife at a fash- 
ionable down-town hotel, and then wreak 
his vengeance by posting the bill on the 
bulletin board of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, as did one incensed guest, 
but the better way is to save your money 
and your spleen both, and to find some 
pleasant lodging in the Elmwood district. 

The three great notes of the fair itself, 
in my judgment, are beauty, force, frater- 
nity. Can it be that here, where stately 
buildings and towers lift their shining 
walls skyward, where colossal groups of 
statuary teach their lessons of symbol- 
ism, where skillfully arranged plaza and 
esplanade, courts and gardens, appeal to 
one’s sense of beauty and order, where 
great fountains continually do play, 
where gondolas speed silently through 
lagoons, where the entire scene is one of 
ordered yet unforced loveliness, there 
was nothing a few months ago but a com- 
mon pasture lot, such as can be seen on 
the outskirts of any great city? 

It is true, indeed, that the portion of 
Delaware Park included in the 350 acres 
pre-empted by the exhibition makes with 
its lake and its winding, woodsy paths an 
ideal approach to the Rainbow City. But 
most of the buildings stand on land re- 
claimed and adorned for the purposes of 
the exposition, and which, when it is over, 
must be returned to the owner, from 
whom it is rented at a large price, in 
much the same condition in which it was 
found. Too bad, indeed, that such a 
dream of beauty should have to fade from 
sight when the work of demolition shall 
begin on the morning of Nov. 2. 

But if the beauty of the exhibition is 
evanescent, the force which it represents 
has a permanent lease of life. The Pan- 
American shows what a lusty young 
giant America is, how it can bring to 
pass great and wondrous things if it only 
harnesses its superabundant strength to 
ideas of practical utility. The force 


which has gone into the creation of the 
exposition impresses one at every turn. 
The brain power of designer and archi- 
tect, the business ability of its board of 
directors, the vast amount of patient 
manual labor involved in its construction, 
all these grow upon one as he lingers. 
Then, too, there is the revelation, 
through the exhibits within the buildings, 
of the vast and varied industries of this 
and other countries. The newest things 
are there, the automobiles and the com- 
pound engines and the latest appliances 
that accrue to the safety of travel and 
the comfort of an evening hour by the 
fireside. Along with them are tokens of 
the steady normal beat of the business 
and manufacturing world in all its de- 
partments of production; while con- 
stantly in evidence all over the grounds, 
and brought to a focus in the great Elec- 
tricity Building, is that great, new, silent 
power, which is the distinctive mark of 
the exposition as a whole and which 
means so much for the future develop- 
ment of this country and of the world. 
Edison spent afew hours at the exposi- 
tion the other day, and told the reporters 
when he went away that greatly as he 
was impressed by the electrical display, 
he believed that in a few short years we 
should see far more marvelous progress 
in the application of this subtle power. 
Verily the twentieth century is to be the 
most forceful the world has ever known, 
and the Pan-American is the prophecy. 
As for signs of fraternity, look about. 
Indeed, the exposition was brought into 
being to serve as a rallying center for all 
the nations on this American continent. 
Some visitors may be disappointed in the 
“Pan” side of the fair, but considering 
inherent difficulties there has been a 
creditable working out of the original 
scheme. Canada, Mexieo and the distant 
South American countries like Chile have 
buildings of their own, which in archi- 
tecture and contents convey a good idea 
of distinctive characteristics. Porto Rico 
and Cuba have their special structures 
and their special days. Scattered through 
the main exposition structures are fxe- 
quent reminders of Mexico and Central 
America and of the South American 
countries. By the time of another Pan- 
American Exposition we shali have far 
more products of other climes and civil- 
izations, but enough is in evidence at 
Buffalo to serve as a good beginning. 
But fraternity is a big word, and stands 
at Buffalo for something more than a 
grouping of articles and people from other 
lands than our own. Inhabitants of the 
United States are having an opportunity 
to fraternize*at Buffalo as they did at 
Chicago, and as they come and go provin- 
cialism yields to that broader cosmopol- 
itan attitude which marks the man who 
has seen something beside his own little 
bailiwick. Even the Midway, with its 
outlandish gabble and its grotesque fea- 
tures, some of which are well worth see- 
ing, contributes to this growth of the 
sense of solidarity between man and man. 
When Mexico and a Philippine village 
and Venice and old Nuremburg and fair 
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Japan are sufficiently well reproduced to 
create a mild sensation that you are 
abroad, there is something for the aver- 
age visitor in the way of broadening cul- 
ture which he will not lose. 

Men working together created the Pan- 
American. Men and women coming there 
from all parts of the country rub off their 
native peculiarities and show up to good 
advantage. I am never prouder of the 
American people than when I see them 
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in the mass and note the decorum of such 
throngs as have filled the streets of the 
Rainbow City. It is because our people 
are learning the lessons of brotherhood 
as well as of personal liberty that they 
can come together thus on familiar and 
helpful terms, and a great exposition 
renders no better service than when it 
sends us away with a quickened sense 
that God hath made of one all men, and 
that we all be brethren. 





With the Teachers Bound for the Philippines 


A Picture of the Trans-Pacific Trip 


By EmeERsON P. CHRISTIE 


Mr. Christie is a son of Rev. Dr. T. D. 
Christie, an honored missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board in Tarsus, Turkey. The young 
man is a graduate of Phillips Academy and 
this year completed his academic course at 
Yale. He responded quickly to the appeal of 
Mr. Atkinson for teachers in the Philippines, 
thus showing the possession of the same mis- 
sionary ardor that took his father to Turkey 
nearly twenty-five years ago. 


The 23d of July, 1901, will be re- 
membered as the date of an expedition 
unique in the history of colonization. 
For the first time since the white man 
took up his burden, the war department 
of a world power put one of its finest 
army transports and all its complex ma- 
chinery designed for organized warfare at 
the service of a mission of education and 
helpfulness. Atthe stroke of eight bells, 
noon, the army transport, Thomas, pulled 
up the gang-plank which united it to the 
American continent and pointed its iron 
nose towards the Golden Gate and the far 
East. 

Pressing against the railing, waving an 
answer to the array of fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs that whitened the dock and car- 
ried the last messages of father or mother, 
brother or sweetheart, were the 550 teach- 
ers selected by the educational authori- 
ties of the United States, in response to 
the repeated appeals of the general su- 
perintendent of education in the archi- 
pelago, Hon. F. W. Atkinson. 

A peculiarly Anglo-Saxon feature of 
the expedition, and one which carries the 
mind back to the time when the little 
Mayflower spread her wings for America, 
was the conspicuous presence of women 
in crowded lines at the railings of the 
steamer of pioneers. Of the whole num- 
ber, more than 150 were plucky women 
from our best normal schools and col- 
leges. Wellesley, Vassar and Radcliffe 
are sharing with Harvard, Yale and the 
smaller colleges for men the privileges 
of pioneer work among our Filipino 
friends, 

To us of the expedition it was a great 
relief to be out at sea, where our nerves 
could quiet down and where we could 
make the acquaintance of our comrades. 
The first characteristic which attracted 
our attention, and the characteristic note 
of our company, is diversity. Sitting 
around the tables, nibbling in gingerly 
fashion at the first meal at sea, were men 
and women who represented almost every 
star in our flag. Men from Maine, from 
California, from Florida introduced them- 
selves to each other and shook hands 
with that sense of fraternity which comes 





from comradeship in an expedition to a 
distant land. 

After the first two or three days, which 
were sacrificed to seasickness, nearly 
every one sat down doggedly with little 
red or yellow books in hand to learn to 
hablar espavol. It is the intention of the 
educational authorities in the Philippines 
‘to discontinue the use of Spanish just as 
soon as possible. For this reason Spanish 
was not made a necessary qualification 
for a teaching position. But for all su- 
perior positions, which call for constant 
intercourse with the educated classes of 
Filipinos, Spanish is almost indispensable. 
Under this stimulus, the ship’s company 
went back to their school days and, or- 
ganizing classes under the leadership 
of Sefiorita Dolores Muchado and other 
competent teachers, became ‘‘as little 
children”’ to learn the language of the 
Spanish Indies. 

So the days passed until, just before 
dawn of Wednesday last, July 31, great 
brown rocks rose on the dark blue horizon, 
and our hearts leaped at the sweet earth 
smell that breathed out over the sea from 
the island of Oahu. For three days we 
have been enjoying the hospitality of the 
greatest-hearted little city in the world. 
Lectures, receptions, excursions have 
been organized especially for us in so 
great number that it is impossible to 
thank those who gave them by namé, yet 
there is one which I must mention. The 
reception by Mrs. Waterhouse will live in 
the memories of hundreds, who will never 
forget the charm of the airy rooms and 
the broad veranda, where the gorgeous 
blood-red flowers of the ponciana regia 
and. the exquisite costumes of Japanese 
tea girls served as lovely accessories. 

We leave Honolulu, the City of Flow- 
ers, today. Wecan only say to our Amer- 
ican friends here and to our Hawaiian 
hosts, Aloha—our love to you ! 

Honolulu, Aug. 3. 





The New Profession of Social 
Secretary 


BY REV. WILLIAM T. MCELVEEN 


A new form of Christian activity in 
which I see much encouragement is that 
of the social secretary. This is a new 
profession, open to both sexes, and the 
great factories, mills and department 
stores are the tields in which this mission- 
ary is to labor. 

In the days of the smaller factory and 
store the employer knew not only the 
name of his employee but his particular 
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temperament and general character. He 
knew his parents and was acquainted 
with some of his friends. He knew 
whether he was single or married and 
graded his salary accordingly. He knew 
where he lived, where he attended church, 
and many were the opportunities for 
brotherly help and kindness. 

But in the large factory or department 
store of our time, where not only hundreds 
but thousands are employed, this personal 
element is necessarily eliminated. The 
business is so vast and varied, the work 
of administration so exhaustive of time 
and strength, that it matters not how 
kindly and sympathetic the employer or 
manager desires to be, he cannot person- 
ally know his employees. To him they 
are hands, parts of a great machine that 
must grind out the grist of profit. He 
does not know even their names; they 
bear numbers like felons in a jail. Be- 
cause of the great burden of responsibil- 
ity he carries and the many things that. 
demand his attention, the employer can 
do nothing except in a very general way 
to know and improve the physical, mental 
and moral conditions of his employees. 
He often misunderstands them and they 
often misunderstand him. The result 
is estrangement, strikes, poor service, 
tasks slovenly done, time and material 
wasted. 

These new industrial conditions create 
the new profession of social secretary. 
What’s wanted is a man or a woman of 
keen head and warm heart to act as a 
sort of social go-between or buffer be- 
tween the employer and employees, some 
one with alert vision and loving sympa- 
thy, who in the name of the employer 
would act as a kind of social pastor in 
this great parish, ever preaching the 
gospel of brotherhood and the identity of 
interest. The social secretary would be 
the employer’s proxy, looking after the 
comfort and happiness of his employees, 
and he would be the employees’ repre- 
sentative to carry complaints and sug- 
gestions tothe employer. His task would 
be to socialize and Christianize the rela- 
tions between them, and thus bring back 
to the large factories and department 
stores that close family brotherhood that 
existed in the days of hand labor. 

The duties of the social secretary are 
legion. There are sick to visit, discour- 
aged to comfort and perplexed to advise. 
There are little wrongs to be righted, 
little injustices to straighten out and lit- 
tle differences to adjust. In some estab- 
lishments he would have charge of the 
clubroom ; in others one of the features 
of his work would be the dining-room, 
where wholesome cooked food would be 
sold at cost price; hé might with his 
other duties edit a store or factory paper. 
His whole time is devoted to the general 
welfare of the workmen and workwomen. 
He must seek to increase their general 
intelligence ; he must foster among them 
a healthful social life; he must try to 
improve their general morale. Every- 
thing that contributes to their comfort, 
convenience and contentment, and thus 
to their efficiency, is his task. 

Among the establishments where a so- 
cial secretary has been installed are the 
Ferris Bros. of New Jersey, the Ludlow 
Manvfacturing Co. and the Draper Co. of 
Massachusetts, the National Cash Regis- 
try Co. of Dayton, O., the Heinz Pickle 
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Co. of Pittsburg, Pa., the Lever Bros. 
and the Cadburys of England and the 
Krupp Gun Works of Essen, Germany. 
In most cases the secretary is one of 
their staff of officers. 

This is not a charity scheme, but it is 
done because it pays, not simply in the 
satisfaction it gives to the consciences of 
the employers in having benefited their 
fellowmen, but because it pays in dollars 
and cents. Improved conditions mean 
improved service, and improved service 
means increased profits. The social sec- 
retary creates intelligent co-operation 
and sympathy between the employer and 
the employee. The employee is no longer 
careless and indifferent. Why should he 
waste either the time or the material of 
the man who holds him in affectionate 
regard? Instead of one brain putting its 
keenness into the business, there are as 
many brains at work as there are em- 
ployees. 





The Old Testament and the 
Preaching of Today 


BY REV. ALMON J. DYER, SHARON, MASS, 


To discover, if possible, what effect 
the new conception of the Old Testament 
has had upon the preaching of today, 
two sets of questions were prepared and 
sent, one set to fifty ministers and the 
other to fifty laymen. 

Thirty-three ministers replied. With 
very few exceptions, those who entered 
active service before 1885 say that they 
had little or no idea of the new concep- 
tion at the time, and their preaching has 
not been consciously greatly modified. 

Those who graduated after that date, 
with very few exceptions, had a complete 
idea of the new conception and have con- 
formed their preaching to it. The 
younger men preach less often from the 
Old Testament. They distinguish be- 
tween the divine and human elements, 
and the former, when found, is authori- 
tative. Sin is personal, not racial, and, 
from the Old Testament point of view, 
the argument for the deity of Christ is 
weakened. The tendency is toward the 
moral view of the atonement. 

Twenty-six laymen replied, most of 
whom showed fair understanding of the 
subject. The pastors of most have not 
taught the new conception of the Old 
Testament. Of all except the two young- 
est men only one has a favorable impres- 
sion of it. Most feel that the hold 
of the Bible on the common people is 
weakened. 

One writes, ‘“‘I think the feeling is 
quite general, if not increasing, that it is 
not essential to urge repentance and 
faith as a preparation for one’s death.” 
One layman discovers that, while minis- 
ters may agree on “the new conception 
of the Old Testament,” they may differ 
radically on what he calls the “old gos- 
pel,” and remarks: “It has made the 
people satisfied with themselves; no anx- 
iety about being converted; do the best 
you know how and you are all right.” 


One of the younger brethren who wel-. 


comes the new conception is relieved of 
the apologetic distress which he had in 
former days when Jonah was mentioned, 
or Joshua making fhe sun to stand still, 
etc. “The Old Testament means more 
to me now because it does no violence to 


my reason.” ‘‘Older people are some- 
what worried, but many good people... 
are much better inclined toward the 
church.” 

From all the replies we get the im- 
pression that the new conception of the 
Old Testament modifies greatly, though it 
may not change beyond recognition, most 
of the main religious doctrines, and that 
its cordial reception is a matter of age. 
Most people accept what is taught them 
in their youth and make it the working 
basis of their after life. The language 
of our youth is apt to be the necessary 
language of all our days. One elderly 
person says, in effect: ‘‘The modern 
phrasings of my young minister convey 
little or no meaning to me.” 





The Mormon Propaganda in 
New England 


BY F. W. DAVIS 


Lack of aggressiveness is no part of the 
Mormon faith. Emboldened by their 
present strength of numbers, and count- 
ing on a more favorable reception because 
of their apparent abandonment of polyg- 
amy, they have brought the war into the 
enemy’s country. They are maintaining 
a regular conference in New England. 
Elders are traveling about holding serv- 
ices and talking with people wherever 
they can. The cottage meeting held at 
the house of a friend is their strongest 
form of work, according to their own 
statement. A spirit of investigation led 
me to attend one such meeting a few 
weeks ago. Two Mormon elders were to 
visit there for the evening. 

Be it understood that the Mormon 
organization keeps 2,000 proselyters in 
missionary fields all the time. The sys- 
tem is almost like that of army conscrip- 
tion. The workers are always young and, 
as the elders said, ‘‘although they are not 
obliged to go they almost never refuse.” 
Each man serves in the field to which he 
is sent for two years, paying his own ex- 
penses, When his term expires his re- 
turn fare is paid. Theoretically the mis- 
sionary goes ‘‘without scrip or money in 
his purse.” Practically he may use money 
of his own or may be helped by friends. 
In the New England work elders go 
‘*moneyless” in the country but cannot 
in the cities. One of the men whom I 
met told of thirty-six hours passed with- 
out food ina New Hampshire town and 
three days without shelter. He said he 
asked for both and was refused because 
he was a Mormon. 

The Mormons have no paid clergy. 
The young men are well trained in argu- 
ment and extemporaneous talking of a 
certain kind. The missionaries are usu- 
ally elders. Their knowledge of the Bible 


is ready, although they interpret it liter- , 


ally “‘ with the light of subsequent revela- 
tion,” which means the Book of Mormon 
and other revelations which their apos- 
tles claim to be receiving from time to 
time. As a rule their argumentation 
seems calculated to convince persons of 
four generalclasses: First, the illiterate; 
second, those who are not earnest in any 
belief and.admire eloquent words and a 
confident manner; third, those who doubt 
and question, but who can readily be 
turned aside by a simple assertion clothed 
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in terms of glittering generality and ex- 
panded into verbosity; fourth, tempora- 
rily, at least, those who admire pluck, de- 
cision, self-denial and who naturally yield 
to assertiveness. 

These elders were young, prepossessing, 
courteous, dignified, well dressed and 
clerical in appearance. One could not 
doubt their sincerity, zeal or devotion. 
Their mode of presentation was noticea- 
ble in the following points: Great stress 
on certain simple foundation principles 
common to any faith of Christianity; 
repeated assertions that nothing but ill 
had been said of Mormonism, and that it 
was all misrepresented; repeated assur- 
ance of the intelligence and fair-minded- 
ness of their hearers, and that the truths 
they uttered could but be accepted; ap- 
parent faith that their own self-sacrifice 
as explained and their sincerity must 
carry conviction. They were apparently 
frank in meeting questions, but answered 
them sometimes with assertions rather 
than argument. They declared that New 
England people—and the “Gentiles” at 
large—do not know what to believe, but 
are speculative. One or two New Eng- 
land pastors, whom these elders had met, 
would probably have been greatly aston- 
ished could they have heard the render- 
ing of theirown words. Emphasis is laid 
on belief in Jesus Christ and in divine 
revelation, which, of course, includes 
the writings of Mormon. These are to 
be taken literally for all time, unless sub- 
sequent revelation is made. The asser- 
tion was made that “revelation is always 
its own proof. You can always tell true 
revelation.” 

The manner of conducting the cottage 
meeting was peculiar. The two elders 
were the only Latter Day Saints present. 
They came to dine with a newly-made 
acquaintance. A few other guests were 
invited in the evening. First there was 
music contributed by two ladies. Then 
the missionaries seated themselves to- 
gether. Both made brief prayers and 
spoke at some length. Although one of 
them talked for half an hour most of the 
facts of interest were gained by subse- 
quent questioning. This questioning the 
elders invited, after the benediction, 
which closed the formalities. 

Nothing was said about polygamy, un- 
til when questioned they announced a 
belief in it. Law forbade it, so their 
church, willing to obey civil law, ruled 
against it. Heaven is to be a place of 
degrees. Latter Day Saints will have 
the highest places. Women may besaved 
although unmarried. But as marriage 
and motherhood are the highest attain- 
ment of woman, the matron will receive 
the greater reward. 

These Mormon emissaries admit that 
New Englanders are hard to convert to 
their way of thinking. There are about 
sixty communicants in the New England 
conference. A regular Sunday service 
with communion every Sunday was held 
last winter at Arcade Hall, Boston. 
One Sunday—it was stormy—there were 
eighteen people at the service, including 
five elders, two visitors and five women. 
One ef the women was a student from 
Utah. One was a French girl. Another 
was'a “converted Baptist.” Nota large 
beginning, but a beginning at all in 
New England shows the aggressiveness 
of Mormon doctrine. 









More Gospel Needed 


With a good many of them, the matter is 
that they have nothing in particular worth 
preaching. The only tribute which some of 
them pay to the Bible is to find their text in 
it, which they use as a point of departure, to 
get away from as soon as possible The aver- 
age layman knows that the higher criticism 
has disproved some thingsand shaken others ; 
but he cannot understand why his minister 
should shy at religion altogether. Is the “old, 
old story” really past the retelling? Have 
sin and its penalty, have repentance and the 
need of forgiveness gone out of date, or is it 
merely impolite to speak of them? The one 
thing which St. Paul set before him, to 
“preach Jesus Christ and him crucified,” is 
the one thing which a considerable number 
of Congregational ministers seem to have taken 
a vow to say nothing about. One hears ser- 
mons from Congregational pulpits which 
might as well have been spoken from a Unita- 
rian or a Universalist pulpit, or from the 
platform of Parker Memorial. Is the diet of 
doubt so stimulating that the Congregational 
pulpit has nothing better to offer? There is 
no body of laity anywhere more tolerant of 
divergencies of belief in the ministry than the 
Congregational laity; but when it goes to 
church on Sunday it likes to hear religion 
and not warmed-over philosophy or half- 
baked ethics or ill-digested socialism or rhap- 
sodies about nature. If you put your question 
the other way around, and ask, ‘“‘ What is the 
matter with the Congregational layman?” I 
should say that he craves some spiritual nutri- 
ment and is weary of sawdust. F, 


The Wrong Kind of Preaching 


The trouble is not so much with the minis- 
ter a’ with the kind of preaching most min- 
isters are giving to congregations far too 
small; and this is not altogether their fault, 
but primarily the fault of the theological 
seminaries, and, secondarily, of a certain 
class of church members who never would 
help to make large congregations. It is from 
this class that the seminaries get their coun- 
selors and their money, consequently they 
furnish the churehes with what is apparently 
demanded and paid for. 

A layman of ordinary influence in the church 
has no standing in giving any advice to his 
pastor and teacher as to what kind of preach- 
ing is required at the present time, for the 
minister has his authority from the semina- 
ries. Every minister knows long before he 
is a veteran in the pulpit that the way to 
fame is not easy, to say nothing of being able 
to stay long in one pastorate. He also knows 
that the ignorance of the mass of the people 
in his congregations of the Bible, even of the 
teaching of Christ in the Sermon on the 
Mount, is marvelous, and yet many of them 
take the half-hour on Sunday to talk—I will 
not say preach—to an audience about the les- 
sons to be drawn from a recent “great disas- 
ter,” or of the “‘ great labor strike,” or “how 
to select a wife,” and think thereby to catch 
the unwary. There never was greater folly. 

I once saw at an evangelistic service a man 
of sixty, not a regular church attendant or 
professed Christian, who told me, upon leay- 
ing the service, that he would go to church 
every Sunday if he could hear the Bible ex- 
plained as that man did so plainly. He fur- 
ther said, in explanation of his non-attend- 
ance upon church services, that half the time 
ministers attempted to teach people upon 
questions that they were as familiar with as 
the minister. 

If there is a truth in this statement, and if 
ministers are specialists to teach the gospel 
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The Matter with the Congregational Minister 


Another Budget of Opinions 


as much as a professor of Greek or of history 
in Harvard is expected to teach in his depart- 
ment and not take half his time to teach the 
class political economy, and if they feel that 
“Woe is me if I preach not the gospel,” is it 
not about time they went about their mission? 
The average minister gives about twenty-four 
hours in a year to his congregation in public 
speaking—I mean preaching in its strictest 
sense, exclusive of missionary, anniversary 
and other unusual services. 

I will state in conclusion three things 1 
would like my minister to do: 

First, so to explain the great truths and 
precepts in the Bible as to make them under- 
stood as far as possible. 

Secondly, to let his life be in closest touch 
with his people. 

Finally, to keep always in mind his mission 
and the brevity of life. ALPHA. 


Two Factors to be Considered 


Many, I believe, would like to see the sub- 
ject dealt with in a different spirit from that 
evident on the part of any of the writers in 
The Congregationalist of Aug. 10. The four 
laymen who write give four different reasons 
and in large part contradict one another, e¢. 7., 
“The majority of the church find their min- 
ister cold and unapproachable,” says Habit- 
ual Churchgoer, while Layman says, “ He is 
... Social, even to the point of ‘lack of seri- 
ousness.’’’ I do not believe that the extreme 
of either charge is just to our ministry as a 
body. I have questioned several who answer 
that neither is characteristic of the Congre- 
gational minister, as compared with those of 
other denominations, or with other educated 
gentlemen ; and it is this comparison the arti- 
cles undertake tomake. Three of the articles 
seem to agree that the laymen of our churches 
are behind the times in thought. I do not 
believe that the churches are behind the min- 
isters in this respect, nor that our pulpits are 
spending over much time with questions of 
theology. 

Let me speak of two things I have not 
seen mentioned—they may be considered 
worthy of consideration because they do not 
reflect on the Congregational minister : 

1. Our ministry is a small body compara- 
tively. The Presbyterian Church has proba- 
bly two to our one, the Methodist perhaps ten 
to one, etc. Our denomination has many 
churches which make a point of maintaining 
an unbroken series of great preachers, but 
seem to care little from whence they come. 
It is self-evident that from the ministry of 
three or four denominations, of which ours is 
the smallest, a larger number of eminent 
preachers can be chosen than from ours alone. 
The salaries, freedom and life tenure which 
our best pulpits offer seem able to bring to 
them about whom they want. This reason— 
if there is anything in it—reflects only on the 
loyalty of the churches which are ready to 
place themselves under alien leadership and 
of the men who are ready to leave their de- 
nominations for what our large churches can 
offer them. 

Whether or not there is anything in this 
explanation is to be determined by counting 
up the famous pulpits of the denominations 
in question and comparing ratios. 

2. Our large churches do not like to experi- 
ment with men untested in pulpits of the 
grade to which they are called. Our denomi- 
nation is not supplied with the machinery to 
make experiment easy. A misfit ina promi- 
nent pulpit can hardly be remedied without 
much agitation in the church, the national 
humiliation of a good man and a trip abroad 
to recover health. The churches do not care 
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to risk anything of the kind. They prefer to 
take men whose preaching powers they are 
sure of by having seen them tested in a sister 
church on the next block. S. H. 


Overproduction, Unadaptability 


1. Overproduction. Let one apply at any 
of the teachers’ agencies and he will find 
crowded ranks. In Brooklyn there is one 
physician to every 300 of population. Among 
lawyers there are scores who are just grub- 
bing, with apparently no better opening. 

2. Habit of church committees. Many of 
them have the waiting attitude of Micawber, 
With fifty well-attested testimonials, they 
procrastinate. Then they hear of Rev. Dr, 
Blameless. He is surely amiable and ortho- 
dox. They have had quite enough of the 
polemic and the sapping and mining style of 
preaching. But after hearing him a hundred 
miles from home, they come back satisfied—to 
wait. If such a committee conclude finally to 
recommend a Presbyterian or Baptist or 
Methodist minister it is because they have 
ascertained beyond doubt that he has been 
very successful ‘Nothing succeeds like 
success.” 

3. Unadaptability. Sometimes Congrega- 
tional ministers bring their “higher criti- 
cisms” into the pulpit. The audience came 
expecting something else and are disap- 
pointed. Sometimes they are good preachers 
and poor pastors. They have no art in win- 
ning the children nor the young men. They 
lack business tact. They do not know their 
membership because they do not visit. ‘I am 
convinced that one of the greatest needs is 
visiting from house to house. 

It was refreshing to hear Dr. Babcock just 
before going to Europe say to the crowded 
throng, “I intend to come and see you if I 
can find out where you live.” Such a pulpit 
utterance has an affectionate gospel ring. It 
endears the congregation to the pastor. I be- 
lieve it would be a good rule to take a vote 
once ina while, say at the end of five or six 
years, as to whether a pastor should stay. 
I know the objections. But they are not 
greater than the present deadly apathy. 
There would be some surprises, but the result 
would probably be twenty-five per cent. in- 
crease of efficiency. A. P. L. 


Too Much Higher Criticism 


Are the subjects of sin and salvation as im- 
portant as the question of who wrote Malachi, 
and would those who might attend church be 
as much interested in their discussion? 

The world, I think, is slowly but gradually 
rising toward a higher plane, intellectually, 
socially, morally; is it therefore “being 
saved?” And, should the end come now, 
would it be “saved?” Is not the place of 
the minister and of the church being im- 
mensely lowered by so much of the self-styled 
“higher criticism,” and so little of the Word 
of God and the duty of the sinner? There 
may be explanations that are low enough and 
deep enough to help the sinner upwards, but 
unless an attempt is made to present such the 
minister and the church will be of little use 
and attract little attention from the general 
public. An Unwortuy LAYMAN. 





Apathy can be overcome only by enthusi- 
asm, and enthusiasm can only be aroused 
first by an ideal, which takes the imagination 
by storm, and second by a definite, intelligent 
plan for carrying that ideal out into action.— 
Arnold Toynbee. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A HOME-MAKER’S PRAYER 


Oh, Thou Almighty One who hast 
ever a tender care over thy daughters, 
grant Thy sacred presence in my home 
this day. May hospitality and pru- 
dence control my plans, gentleness and 
firmness my words and acts. Vouch- 
safe unto me patience toward those 
who serve, remembering their weari- 
some tasks and ofttime loneliness. 
Help me, I pray, so to guide my chil- 
dren by holy teachings and careful 
example that they may recognize in 
Thee their Mastee and Friend. Let 
womanly purity illumine my every 
thought and speech so that he who 
leaves my side for the busy world 
with its befouling streams may return 
this night free from their pollution and 
more truly Thine own. If any souls 
seek this home for comfort or counsel 

ant me a responsive spirit; and from 

hee, O Fountain of all sweetness, 
wisdom and strength, I would draw 
help each hour, not for mine own 
need, but for all who come to be 
refreshed —in the Saviour’s name. 
Amen. 


Conductor John Foster — 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 





John Foster stood scowling down on 
his wife. The face upturned to his had a 
petulant child’s mouth, and the eyes 
under the curly hair were those of a child. 

“Seems to me we’ve had about enough 
of this,” said John, pulling on his conduc- 
tor’s cap. The eyes under the shining 
visor were not much older than those 
shaded by the yellow curls. He bit his 
lip nervously. 

“T tell you we can’t afford it,” he said, 
raising his voice to enforce the argument. 
“I don’t see why this isn’t a good, com- 
fortable sort of a house. Anyway, it’s 
got to do, and that’s all there is about it.” 

He jerked out his big silver watch. 
“Whew!” he said. 

“T don’t care—you might manage it 
some way, John, you know you might. 
You just don’t stop to think how I feel 
about it. Horrid little cheap house, and 
such a narrow street! If I’d supposed 
you were going to be like this ”— 

He was hurrying toward the door, and 
suddenly she pressed between it and the 
boyish figure. Was he going to forget— 
for the first time? He pushed past her. 
She had put herself in his way to fling out 
a parting taunt, he supposed. She stood 
in the door, staring after his hurrying 
figure, the petulant, unkissed little mouth 
trembling, though she bit her lip fiercely. 

“Hello, John!” called out the motor 
man, as he boarded the electric car. 
“Came near being late this trip, didn’t 
you? That comes of being married— 
hard to tear yourself away, isn’t it?” 

John nodded gayly, but his eyes shunned 
the motor man’s. “Scorcher, ain’t it?” 
he said, “it’s as hot as blazes.” He 
moved his head restlessly, the frayed 
edge of his stiff collar adding to his dis- 
comfort. Bessie had fhrown her arms 
around the smarting neck just the day 
before, he remembered—he seemed to 


feel the pressure now. He rather wished 
he hadn’t talked so loud to her just be- 
fore he ran for his car, poor little Bessie, 
but she was aggravating sometimes. 

He rang the bell sharply at the next 
corner. ‘Step lively,” he called to the 
two women waiting there, who wiped 
their hot faces and stared at him in exas- 
peration. His voice sounded harsh to his 
own ears. He felt vaguely that he had 
somehow changed characters that morn- 
ing—this first quarrel with Bessie, and 
the sharpness in his voice now! He was 
not in the habit of telling women to 
‘step lively.” That had been one of the 
don’ts he had set for himself when he 
first donned the new blue suit with brass 
buttons. 

What a day that was, with the air ris- 
ing in choking waves from the heated 
asphalt! People were especially trying, 
too, John thought. More women than 
usual seemed to linger to exchange part- 
ing civilities with their friends, and every 
now and then he had to call out an exas- 
perated warning to “wait till the car 
stops.” 

A big man with a good-humored red 
face joined him on the rear platform. 
“Gay kind of life, ain’t it?” he said, 
genially. ‘‘I used to be on one of the 
horse-cars, years ago.” - 

“That so?” said John, briefly. He 
was trying to count his tickets and to 
keep a sharp lookout on either side of the 
street at the same time. 

**Gives a fellow a chance to study hu- 
man nature, don’t it?’ continued the 
friendly stranger. ‘Folks show them- 
selves out for what they are. There’sa 
stony glare for you! Why didn’t she 
know enough to ring the bell sooner ’f 
she wanted to get out at that corner? 
Look at her! Pretending she’s going to 
stow away the number of the car in her 
mem’ry so’s to report you. That’s an old 
dodge folks used to have when I was on.” 

“Yes,” said John, resignedly, putting 
away his tickets, ‘a good many of ’em 
do that—always looking out for some 
offense no matter how hard you try.” 

“And the way the women get off the 
car is a caution, ain’t it?’ continued the 
man. ‘See that old lady, clutching the 
rear pole and letting herself down back- 
ward. Looks like a monkey, don’t she? 
When I got my place on the road one of 
the first things I did was to learn my wife 
how to get off a car. She didn’t want to 
practice before folks, so she tried it with 
an old chair and theclothes-horse at home. 
It took time, but she learned it, and now 
folks know her as the woman who gets off 
a car the right way. Pretty good, ain’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” said John, and added, “My 
wife knows the right way, too.” 

‘*Married, are you? How long?” 

‘“A year,’ said John, briefly. He was 
not sorry when his companion bade him 
good-by at the next corner. 

Somehow his thought was turning con- 
tinually to Bessie. It was always in- 
clined to do that, and new an aching ten- 
derness grew in his heart. How sharply 
he had spoken, and what a young, inex- 
perienced little wife she was, after all. 
He was giad when the dinner hour drew 


near, for now he would surely have a 
sight of her. She nearly always man- 
aged to bring the basket to the car her- 
self, and though there was only time 
enough for a smile and word, that would 
be enough. Bessie would understand. 

A young girl, with pretty hair and eyes 
like Bessie’s, boarded the car. He shut 
her umbrella for her and put out a help- 
ing hand when the jolting motion threat- 
ened to upset her. He wished he could 
carry a description of her dress home to 
Bessie. He liked his wife to have pretty 
things, and her fingers were wonderfully 
skillful. He was wondering what that 
filmy sort of stuff was on the shoulders 
and collar, and while he was trying to 
make out the girl looked at him with 
a coquettish smile. He turned away 
quickly, and she tossed her head till her 
cheap little earrings sent forth spurious 
sparkles in the sunlight. 

His heart quickened its beating when 
the corner was reached where Bessie 
must be waiting with his dinner basket. 
Then came a shock of disappointment. 
It was a neighbor’s child who stood there. 
The words he had planned to say that 
would convey so much meaning to Bessie 
and nothing special to the motorman 
and passengers died away on his lips. 
“Thank you,” he said to the little girl, 
and that was all. 

He was feeling exhausted from the heat, 
but somehow he did not want to eat and 
not till he was near the wharf did he 
open the basket. There was a little sore 
feeling still that Bessie had not brought 
it herself—that she could have cherished 
resentment so long. The sandwiches 
looked unusually dainty ; Bessie had cut 
them into triangular pieces. He swal- 
lowed them hurriedly with big draughts 
of the cold coffee and gentle thoughts of 
the hands that had made them. Quite at 
the bottom of the basket was something 
round and soft, an apple tart, and beside 
it a scrap of folded paper. He glanced 
hastily around. The motorman was ab- 
sorbed in his dinner, eating it in great, 
hurried bites. 

John opened the little sheet and read: 


Dear John: I wanted to bring this to the 
car myself, but I’ve got to hurry down town. 
Mrs. Smith has just told me about some big 
bargains in collars and things down on F 
Street, and I’m going to hurry down before 
they are all gone. I don’t want you to wear 
those old smarting collars another day. I’ll 
have to send your dinner by little Nellie 
Barker, but it will be just the same as if I 
brought it, won’t it? You’re so good and I 
was hateful this morning, John. 

Your loving BrsstIr. 


Two men boarded the car just as he 
finished. ‘‘ Yes,’ one of them was saying, 
‘perfectly well when she left home, and 
the heat completely prostrated her by the 
time she got tothe avenue. They hurried 
her into a drug store, and it looked first 
as if she was going to rally. Pretty little 
woman—very.” 

John listened with strained attention. 
It could not be Bessie, it was too un- 
reasonable to imagine that, but somehow 
the apple tart was hard to swallow and 
his fingers clutched that penciled note 
tightly. 

“‘Husband’s in our department,” con- 
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tinued the man, and John breathed more 
freely, ‘‘He’s just knocked off his feet 
by it. She didn’t last more than a minute 
after he got to her—queer how he just 
happened to be going by the drug store, 
wasn’t it? There wasn’t more than a 
minute for all they had to say to each 
other, Then she just shut her eyes up 
and never opened ’em again. Some of the 
crowd didn’t have any more sense than to 
stand gaping around. I got away quick’s 
I could.” He broke off rather abruptly, 
and whistled to a newsboy for the even- 
ing paper. 

The yellow sun rays fell caressingly on 
the willows across the shore, and gave a 
fleeting beauty to the muddy Potomac 
water. The warm breeze blew a sicken- 
ing, fishy odor toward the car. John 
made one more determined effort on the 
apple tart, then pushed the remainder of 
it into his basket. 

“‘Not much on cooking, eh?” it was the 
friendly voice of a policeman at John’s 
elbow—a neighbor of his on the little 
street Bessie so disliked. ‘“‘My wife 
didn’t hardly know how to boil the kettle 
when we were first married. I had to 
take hold and learn her, but she’s a first- 
rate cook now.” 

The big jocular face and voice grated 
on John’s mood. ‘My wife’s a good 
cook, too,” he said stiffly. Then he 
pulled the bell sharply and the car moved 
out. 

It was a forlorn part of the city near 
the wharves. Slatternly-looking women 
were leaning from the windows, and half- 
clad children played or bickered with 
each other on the street in front. With 
a sinking of heart John thought of the 
two more trips that must be made before 
he could get to Bessie. A superstitious 
fear of some disaster in his absence 
seized upon him. How strange that that 
man should have told his story just as he 
was reading Bessie’s letter—his little 
Bessie, struggling at the bargain counters 
in the very hottest part of the day! 
What if the heat had been too much for 
her? The morning’s quarrel was so pain- 
fully distinct now—he seemed to remem- 
ber every sharp phrase he had used. 

A party of workmen boarded the car, 
with dinner pails and tools in their dispir- 
ited hands. They dropped heavily into 
their seats, too wearied with the day’s 
work to talk. A worn young mother 
rocked a sickly baby in her arms and 
watched it with big, apprehensive eyes. 
A breeze with something of freshness 
blew from the part of the Mall through 
which the car passed, and the mother 
held up her baby eagerly that the pinched 
little face might lose none of its coolness. 
Now and then the child sent out a feeble 
but piercing wail, and if any of the pas- 
sengers looked up with sharp annoyance 
it faded quickly after one glance at the 
little face. 

It was after dusk before he could leave 
the car and go to Bessie. She was watch- 
ing for his coming in the doorway, and 
drew him eagerly in. The home-coming! 
How sweet it is! John’s arms were tight 
around her, and the little head was 
crushed against his breast. 

“‘T was a brute,” John began, and ‘‘O! 
O!” she cried, indignantly, ‘‘when you 
know it was all my fault!” 

“You little story-teller!” he said. 
Such a foolish interchange of words, yet 





they somehow seemed to disentangle all 
the snarls of the day. 

“It’s a dear little house,’’ Bessie whis- 
pered; “I was hateful to talk against it.” 

‘*We’ll move into a better one just as 
soon’s we can manage it,” John said, 
pressing her closer. 

On the small, rather narrow street the 
gas lamps burned feebly. Under one of 
them walkéd a big man with a jolly face. 
He was whistling, and John and Bessie 
listening caught a strain of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home.” It was the jocular policeman 
hurrying to the wife who had not known 
how to “boil the kettle” till he taught 
her. 





Summer Manners 
BY HELEN LEAH REED 


At a summer hotel the other day a 
lady on her way to the house stopped to 
speak to a group seated in one corner of 
the piazza, when one of the number, a 
youth of sixteen or seventeen, rose to 
give her his seat. 

*O, no,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I will not 
take it. I shall linger only a moment; 
pray keep it yourself.’”’ The boy, after a 
little hesitation, sat down, and the lady 
stood full five minutes longer laughing 
and talking with the group. 

At last when she turned to go one of 
the ladies present turned to her with a 
smile: ‘‘I almost wish that you had taken 
the seat for Robert’s sake, if not for your 
own, for I do not wish him to feel that 
there is a difference between summer 
and winter manners.” 

**You need not fear,’ said her friend, 
good-humoredly. ‘‘ Robert has been too 
well trained to acquire the habit of sit- 
ting while a-lady stands. Yet for the 
sake of example I will accept his seat 
when he offers it again, for I, too, havea 
great dislike for summer manners.” 

The phrase, “summer manners,’’ lin- 
geredin my ears. It seemed to fit exactly 
the kind of thing which we all have seen 
at summer hotels, or even at the houses 
of our friends during the summer season. 
I hope that the half-dozen girls who rush 
through the upper hall of our hotel laugh- 
ing and talking loudly every evening 
when the hour is well toward midnight 
are more considerate of the feelings of 
others when at home in winter. The 
boy or young man who sits with his hat 
on and his feet on the piazza railing 
while talking to a group of girls has been, 
I am sure, more carefully trained. The 
dress and surroundings of all these young 
people show that they have had certain 
advantages. They are, probably, simply 
thoughtless, and forget that relaxing 
winter formality does not mean the en- 
tire giving up of good manners. Those 
boys and girls who went with us on the 
little excursion boat the other day would 
probably be surprised to learn that they 
almost spoiled the day for the rest of the 
party by their noisy demonstrations, by 
their pretense of seasickness and by their 


general boisterousness, which no one of. 


their elders could avoid seeing and hear- 
ing. Bad manners are infectious, but so, 
fortunately, are good manners, and the 
careful behavior of two or three well- 
bred persons—young or old—has more 
effect on a summer community than a vol- 
ume of precepts. 
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Closet and Altar 


Though I walk in the midst of trouble, 
Thou wilt revive me. 





It must be somewhere in the grief that 
the help of the grief is hidden. It must 
be in some discovery of the divine side of 
the sorrow that the consolation of the 
sorrow will be found. It is a wondrous 
change when a man stops asking of his 
distress: ‘‘How can I throw this off?” 
and asks instead, ‘‘What did God mean 
by sending this?”” Then he may well be. 
lieve that time and work will help him.— 
Phillips Brooks. 





God has never thrust a sinner upon 
trial in the sheer strength of his freedom 
and then left him alone.—Austin Phelps, 





Though the Sabeans have driven away 
my oxen and asses, and the Chaldeans 
have driven away my camels, they have 
not driven away my faith, and my hope 
too: these are yet in me; so that by them 
I can fetch comfort from heaven, when I 
can have none from earth.—Thomas Bos- 
ton. 





The readiest way to escape from our 
sufferings is to be willing’ they should en- 
dure as long as God pleases—John Wesley, 





Lord, if I love thee and thou lovest me, 

Why need I any more these toilsome days ; 

Why should I not run singing up thy ways 

Straight into heaven to rest myself with thee? 

What need remains of death-pang yet to be, 

If all my soul is quickened in thy praise; 

If all my heart loves thee, what need the 
amaze, 

Struggle and dimness of an agony ?— 

*“ Bride whom I love, if thou, too, lovest me, 

Thou needs must choose my likeness for thy 
dower ; 

So wilt thou toil in patience, and abide 

Hungering and thirsting for that blessed hour 

When I my likeness shall behold in thee, 

And thou therein shalt waken satisfied.” 

—Christina Rossetti. 





Immature Christians fancy that joy 
and sorrow are incompatible. Hence 
they pursue joy, only to find sorrow. It 
will help such Christians to know that 
only as they suffer with Christ can they 
reign with him, and that the reigning as 
well as the suffering are present facts 
and experiences.—Augustus H. Strong. 





Though the path is dark we shall not 
be lonely—none have ever been.—F. W. 
Robertson. 


O God, Thou hast taken away the 
light of mine eyes and left me deso- 
late and lonely. Was it that evil had 
marred Thy gift and folly would 
have ruined it? O then, my God, 
help me to hate and utterly forsake 
my sin! Was it to teach me that 
Thou only art the lover of my soul, 
in whom all other loves are perfected? 
O, then, reveal Thyself in purity and 
beauty, and help me even by this lost 

ift to know Thee better and to love 

hee more! Was it that, sorrowing, 
I might have sweet foretastes of a love 
untainted by earth’s sin, untroubled 
by earth’s silences? O then, my God, 
teach me to live on earth in glad 
obedience to heaven’s law of love! 
And let me from my heart desire the 
coming of Thy kingdom and the do- 
ing of Thy will. In the name of 
Christ. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


nerers in camp and on the farm 

in New Hampshire. Now Maine 
comes to the front, with happy children 
beside the sea—and in the sea. Let us 
hear their reports. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We send you our picture 
in our G. B. Q. uniform. G. B. Q. means 
Grand Beach Quartet. When we go home 
we are B. Q’s (Boulevard Quartet), and we 
wear a different uniform. When we are at 
home we havea letter box half way between 
our houses, and we write our letters in the 
B. (). language, which no one else can read. 
Here is a sample of it; if you can read it you 
may: 4X=+L"— 

(That is all I can print, Mr. Martin; there 
is no mortal type which can set up such out- 
landish stuff as that. I wish you would in- 
struet your Cornerers to write in some civil- 
ized language, if they expect me to print their 
letters.—D. F.] 

Here at Grand Beach two of the G. B. Q.’s 
live a quarter of a mile away from the other 
two, but one pair always sees the other pair 
every day, so we don’t have to write letters. 
We go fishing or berrying, and we go in bath- 
ing every day, we paddle in the water and dig 
in the sand and play in a boat. One B. Q. 
went berrying once too often, and he had to 
stay in bed three days afterwards. The next 
time he goes berrying he won’t eat so many 
berries, and what he does eat will be ripe 
ones. 

Perhaps we’ll look for geasters this after- 
noon. Do you know what a geaster is? We 
find packs of dollars down on the beach. I 
think we have found sixty dollars. Our B. Q. 
motto is, “We four and no more.” Harold 
found one seaurchin. Two of us B. Q.’s live 
at Kamp Komfort and two at Rest Cottage, so 
you will know where to find us if you come 
down in Maine this summer. We find check- 
erberry leaves and wild cranberries down 
here and beach plums, only the beach plums 
are not ripe yet. Did you ever eat any? 
Good-by from two of the B. Q.’s. 

MAupeE B. 

Grand Beach, Me. Sypney C. 

Good-by to you two, too, but I hope you 
will write again. . No, I do not remember 
eating any beach plums. I am sorry 
that one of you ate so many berries—did 
you eat a quart so as to fulfill the name 
of your club? You ask if I know what 
a “‘geaster” is. At first one might sup- 
pose it was a word coined in your B. Q. 
language, but when I recall that ge-ogra- 
phy is the ography of the earth, and ge- 


I AST week we exploited vacation Cor- 


. ology the ology of the earth; also that 


astron-onomy is the onomy of the stars 
and aster-isk a mark like a *, I conclude 
that ge-aster must be an earth-star. Is 
that right? I have seen one within two 
minutes—in the Century Dictionary, un- 
der exoperidium, whichis a much harder 
word than geaster! I find that it is a 
fungus growth, and has, I suppose, noth- 
ing to do with the salt water. 

But those “ packs of dollars down on 
the beach” are salt water animals, sure! 
Perhaps I should not have been so cer- 
tain about this if I had not, within three 
days, in indexing an old volume of the 
Corner Scrap-book, read about my walk- 
ing along a Maine beach and finding some 
boys looking for sand-dollars. That was 
exactly ten years ago, and I believe it 
was on the very same beach and that one 
of those boys at least is now a member of 
your G. B. Q.! Icongratulate you on 
having such a grand beach and grand 
ways to enjoy yourselves, and wish all 
other children would think up similar 
ways—at home, as well as when on va- 


cation. And now comes a letter from 
another Massachusetts boy, who has 
just finished a month of good times, also 
in Maine, 

Dear Mr. Martin: We have had a delight- 
ful stay at Pine Point in Maine during the 
month of July. It isa quiet place, two miles 
and a half from the lively summer resort of 
Old Orchard. The beach in front of our cot- 
tage is hard and smooth, good for games, and 
the pine woods on the other three sides are 
interesting because of the wild flowers, birds 
and squirrels found in them. The water was 
much colder than farther south, so that the 
baths were short, but we had great fun jump- 
ing the waves and swimming. We strength- 
ened our muscles and browned our arms 
rowing in the river and the creek. 

The vacation program of course included 
excursions and picnics. By going to Port- 
land, nine miles distant, we could take a 
beautiful electric car ride to Yarmouth, within 
sight of the water all the way, or a trip by 
steamer to Orr’s Island. Several times we 
went on our bicycles to beautiful places in 
the vicinity and camped out for our supper. 
On clear evenings we could see the lights on 
the Portland and Boston steamers. In so 


many ways we had such good times that we 

look forward to next summer and pine for 

Pine Point. 
Andover, Mass. 


Your loving friend, 
THAXTER E. 





This boy must have been within a short 
distance of the children in the picture. 
I remember pulling up that little, nar- 
row, winding creek to the post office—the 
children with me called it the ““ Meander.” 
Still another Corner boy from Massachu- 
setts reports from Maine: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have just returned 
from a visit to the old fort at Pemaquid, of 
which there was a picture in the Corner a 
year or two ago. We—my father and I— 
rowed all the way from the Cove, on the Dam- 
ariscotta, to South Bristol, and across John’s 
Bay, which is said to have been named from 
Captain John Smith, to the ancient fort. 
We had a very pleasant trip coming down 
from Boston, the only drawback being that 
we were obliged to sleep on small mattresses 
on the floor. I could not go to sleep there was 
so much tramping around by about a hundred 
boys who were going to a summer camp. 

We have spent the time in sailing, fishing, 
rowing, eating lobsters and bathing. One 
day my father and a friend wished to go to an 
island near by. An old fisherman let them 
take his punt, which was very small, and 
when they tried to row the oars always slipped 
because they were held in by very small pegs. 
The coat-tails of one of the men were dan- 
gling on the water, while he was frantically 
trying to row. It was very amusing, and the 
old fisherman stood with his hands on his 
hips and laughed with all his might. Your 
friend, the old lobsterman, is still alive, and 
the same man, with his dog Circus in the bow 
of his boat, carries the mail over to Heron 
Island, where we often went to see the surf. 
I hope all the boys who go to the seashore 
will have as good a time as I am having. 

Christmas Cove, Me. ALLAN McC. 


(For the Old Folks) 
‘*‘ONE HUNDRED YEARS TO COME”’ 


The Mt. Holyoke alumna’s inquiry in 
July 20 is answered in letters from Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
York. The lines are found in Johnson’s 
‘Chorus Choir,” in Woodbury’s “Song 
Crown,” and in the “‘ Nightingale” (Dit- 
son, 1860). Two letters assign the author- 
ship respectively to Hiram Ladd Spencer 
and William G. Brown; A. C. G. associ- 
ates them with Lucy Larcom, although 
they do not appear in her published col- 
lection of poems. The lines are very ap- 
propriate for the first year of a century— 
who will read them in 2001? We Old 
Folks would better read them now, and 
so I copy them in full. 

Where, where, will be the birds that sing, 
A hundred years to come, 

The flowers that now in beauty spring, 
A hundred years to come? 

The rosy lip, the lofty brow, 

The heart that beats so gayly now, 

O where will be love’s beaming eye, 


Joy’s pleasant smile and sorrow’s sigh, 

A hundred years to come? 

Who'll press for gold this crowded street, 

A hundred years to come? 

Who’ll tread yon church [aisle?] with willing feet, 
A hundred years to come? 

Pale, trembling age and fiery youth, 

And childhood with its heart [brow ?] of truth, 
The rich, the poor, on land or sea, 

Where will the mighty millions be, 

A hundred years to come? 


We all within our graves shall sleep, 
A hundred years to come! 

No living soul for us will weep, 

A hundred years to come! 

But other men our lands will till, 
And others then our streets will fill, 
While other birds will sing as gay, 
As bright the sunshine as today, 

A hundred years to come. 


NEW QUESTIONS 


... TL have one request. It is for a poem, be- 
ginning, 

Home’s not merely four square walls, 

With pictures hung and gilded ; 

Home is where affection calls— 


The fourth line is forgotten. I learned some 
of it when young, and should be pleased to 
read it again; think there were four stanzas. 

Leominster, Mass. E. ©. M. 

I have only been able to find that one 
stanza, the fourth line of which is, 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 

This verse is quoted in Linn’s ‘“‘ Golden 
Gleams of Thought” (Chicago, 1882), and 
there attributed to “Queen.” But I find 
nowhere such an author mentioned. Did 
Queen Victoria write poetry? An illus- 
trated journal, ‘‘The Queen,” was pub- 
lished in London forty years ago. 


. . . I would like to ask for the author of 
Learn to wait; life’s hardest lesson, 
Learned ofttimes with bitter tears, 
While the heart-throbs sadly echo, 

To the tread of passing years. 

Also, where these lines can be found: 


Down, deeper down, as living branch with tree, 
I would abide, my Saviour Lord, with thee. 


Wilton, N. H. E. C. 0. 


The first quotation—slightly changed— 
is from a hymn of four stanzas to be 
found in Randolph’s ‘‘ Unto the Desired 
Haven”; author’s name not given. 





I once had “‘ The Lapp’s Prayer,” but loaned 
it and lost it. It would give me great pleas- 
ure if some of the many Old Folks could fur- 


nish it. 
E. E. 


Hoosac Falls, N. Y. 
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Messages of the Patriarchs to Men of Today’ 


VI. Blessed are the Peacemakers 


By Rev. A. 


It is from a simple, ancient,- pastoral 
experience that the message comes. The 
man who sends it across perhaps thirty- 
seven centuries did no great deed in all 
his life. He was little more in history 
than a bridge between two generations 
to send down a precious promise through 
whose fulfillment the world is enriched 
for all time. But his life is an illustra- 
tion of a splendid truth whose meaning 
never more needed to be cherished than 
now. There were three stages of his 
journey through life, and at each he lin- 
gered long enough to turn on that truth 
some new light for us. They are these: 

1. The valley of Gerar. He was living 
at middle age among the Philistines of 
the south country of Palestine, where 
probably he was born. But his neighbors 
envied him his prosperity and treated 
him meanly. They-filled up all the wells 
that his father had dug. He might have 
fought them off. If he had been living 
now, he might have sued them and prob- 
ably would have recovered damages. 
Most fair-minded persons would have jus- 
tified him in doing it. The sheik of the 
country asked him to leave it in a manner 
that intimated that he would have to 
fight if he stayed. So he gave up his 
land rather than quarrel with his neigh- 
bors and made his first move into the 
valley. 

There he opened more wells that his 
father haddug. But his neighbors would 
not let him alone. When his servants in 
their digging came on a spring these 
mean Philistines drove them off and 
claimed it for themselves. The servants 
tried again with the same results. Their 
master named the wells, yielded them to 
his persecutors and made his second move 
on to 

2. Rehoboth. The new place where he 
camped marked a new stage, for the well 
he dug was left with him. But the whole 
story of the place was in the name he 
gave it, which meant that at last there 
was room for him to live unmolested. 
Yet either because the land was disap- 
pointing or because he was afraid of more 
trouble, he again moved on. This time 
he came to 

3. Beersheba. There his father had 
lived, and he also in his boyhood. There 
Abraham had dug a well and made the 
Philistine king witness that it was his. 
There Isaac dug another well. There his 
great triumph came. God appeared to 
him there and showed his approval of his 
course by renewing the promise made to 
his father. Thither came the Philistine 
Abimelech with his guard, the man who 
had sent him away from one place after 
another; and now he acknowledged to 
Isaac that it was evident that the Lord 
was with him. 

The man of peace had won more by 
yielding his rights than he could have 
won by war. He might have held his 
wells and his cattle if he had persisted in 
staying at Gerar, or in the valley, or at 
Rehoboth. But it would have heen at 
cost of bitter feeling and constant vigi- 
~* The Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 1. Text, 


Gen. 26: 12-33. International Lesson, Isaac the 
Peacemaker. ‘ 


E, DUNNING 


lance and irritating losses. Now he 
gained place and property, the respect of 
those who had been his enemies, their 
willing assurance that they would not 
molest him and, aboveall, their confession 
that they had seen plainly that God was 
with him. 

The peacemaker had by losing gained 
much from his neighbors. He had won 
an undisputed title to his property, and 
ample room to increase it. 

Better, still, he had given much to 
them. He had taught them to honor his 
Lord, and had persuaded them that it 
was better to live in peace than in a quar- 
rel. It was a great victory, the greater 
because it left no wounds or scars. The 
story of Isaac helped to interpret one of 
Christ’s beatitudes, and so helped man- 
kind to work for peace throughout the 
world. : 

Family quarrels, neighborhood strife, 
war between nations, cost beyond mea- 
sure in loss and destruction of property, 
life, affection and the finer feelings of 
men which areso slow of growth. When 
an era of peace seems to have begun, 
suddenly and without warning, again and 
again, passions of greed and anger and 
self-assertion have broken forth, showing 
how near mankind still is to the age of 
savagery. It is a noble encouragement 
to find one man’s influence for peace 
reaching so far down the ages. Isaac 
was not in the popular sense a hero. 
He received almost everything he had 
through his father: the great promise of 
God, his wife, his property and his home. 
He did little except to perpetuate what 
his father had done. 

The American type is above all things 
aggressive. It measures success by what 
is grasped from others. We compete 
eagerly for intellectual supremacy, for 
the enlargement of territory, for the 
lion’s share of the world’s trade and com- 
merce. Of every calling we say, ‘There 
is room at the top.” We lionize those 
who reach the top, and the more they 
tread down as they climb, the mightier 
their prowess. To the vastly larger mul- 
titudes who cannot reach the top, it is 
good for once to present as a hero a man 
of only moderate abilities, meditative 
and not aggressive, who by opening new 
wells rather than fighting for old ones, by 
moving into new places rather than by 
contending for those he already possessed, 
by repaying selfishness with kindness, 
came off victorious at last when he did 
not expect it and won for himself a place 
at the top. The blessing of the peace- 
makers is greater than honors and spoils 
of the nation victorious in war. 





The Church and the World 


The power of religion should leaven the 
world and not be leavened by it. Of 
course, there must be interpenetration 
between the two, and I am not one of 
those who think that the church has 
nothing to learn from the world. Life is 
a big school, and it is part of God’s plan 
to teach by means of the stimulus, pres- 
sure, temptation and difficulties of the 
world; but we hold that we are stronger 
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than the world, that Christ has overcome 
the world, and our faith is similarly to 
overcome. The name we give to the spir-. 
itual life is holiness, but the positive side 
of holiness is an abounding spiritual vital. 
ity, that takes hold of all that is best in 
life and is itself more sober, sane and 
attractive than anything the world can 
show.—Dr. W. T. Davison. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, Sept. 1-7. Spiritual Acquaintance, 
Job 22: 21-23. 

The relationship which may exist between 
God and man is difficult to understand if we 
make it so, but not otherwise. We hold com- 
munion with our earthly friends when sepa- 
rated from them. In fact, we sometimes 
know our friends more truly through the ex- 
ercise of our spiritual faculty than by any 
tangible evidence produced by what they say 
or de, We know God in the same way. The 
simple, childlike heart which stands ready to 
learn and to love may comprehend more nearly 
the great heart of the Father than the erudite 
student, who spends his days in attempting 
to decipher the method by which God works 
or the exact interpretation of certain disputed 
passages in the Bible. Capacity for loving 
means capacity for knowing, “‘For he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot leve God whom he hath not seen.” 
And we never shall see God if we do not see 
him in our brother, for there he dwells. 


We need above all to love more, to be less 
absorbed in doing things which we imagine 
may conduce to the general benefit of man- 
kind and to be more loving to individuals. 
Love in a small degree makes love in a large 
degree. The sun grows more bright and the 
flowers more radiant and the birds more joy- 
ous when unrest leaves our hearts and love 
enters in. Then our hearts turn instinctively 
to God, the author of love. We commune 
with him in our happinsss, for does not the 
greater contain the less? 


It is not enough to think high thoughts and 
entertain high purposes. -It is not enough to 
commune night and day with God, in an ec- 
stasy of devotion. This is good, but it may 
not take us on our way so effectually as one 
definite action would do. Then the true hap- 
piness comes when we have expressed the 
love that isin us. Some people are always in 
doubt as to what is God’s will. It is an ae- 
knowledgment that they have no spiritual 
acquaintance with him. It is not granted us 
to know God in all his greatness because we 
are finite and may not grasp all knowledge. 
But we can know enough of him to live in 
very close accord with what he desires. We 
learn of him just as we learn of our other 
friends. We see the outward manifestations 
of God in nature and in the natural laws and 
sometimes come no nearer to him. But while 
we see in this way many a helpful thing, we 
do not approach to that close companionship 
and spiritual understanding which might be 
ours if we had learned through the exercise of 
love to appreciate the spiritual significance of 
God, who is love. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 25-31. The Evils of Religious 
Controversy. 1 Tim. 6: 3-5; 2 Tim. 1: 3-9; 
Jas. 3: 4-18. 

Why the worst kind? Isitevernecessary? How 
to be conducted. 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 273.] 











What strikes me frequently in addressing 
large bodies of young men is their inbred, 
inherent indifference and thoughtlessness.— 
John Leitch, M. P., retiring chairman of the 
Scottish Congregational Union. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Fresh Biography of Drummond * 


There was room for a new and briefer 
piography of Drummond, if only that 
from another-point of view we might get 
a glimpse of that personal charm which 
lay at the basis of his influence with 
young men especially, and, practically 
with every one he met. That charm was 
as potent in America as in Scotland, and 
the clever and well-informed author who 
writes under the pen-name of Cuthbert 
Lennox will have many readers for mere 
love of the man of whom he writes. 

Nor will readers be disappointed in the 
contents of the book. Its purpose is'to 
treat of Drummond’s practical life-work, 
and it is to this clue that it holds. The 
author speaks from personal acquaint- 
ance and as a fellow-worker among the 
Edinburgh students. He has made him- 
self familiar with all that Drummond has 
written and with what has been written 
about him, but has much that is fresh to 
offer. He has thoroughly assimilated his 
material, and presents it in good propor- 
tion and in an enjoyable literary style. 

A glimpse at the index shows the cos- 
mopolitan range of Drummond’s activi- 
ties; a study of the book shows how com- 
pletely his life and work came to be dom- 
inated by devotion to Christ and brotherly 
kindness toward men. It is interesting 
to see how opportunities of service at- 
tracted him. ‘In Japan,” we read, ‘‘he 
was fascinated, and experienced one of 
the strongest impulses he had ever felt. 
So enthusiastic was the welcome he re- 
ceived from the educated natives, he seri- 
ously entertained the idea of devoting his 
whole life to the evangelization of Japan.” 

Yet his sense of reserve and limitation 
was almost equally strong. He could not 
be induced to undertake what seemed to 
him out of character, or unsuited to his 
chosen methods of work; and, though 
ordained, refused all ministerial titles. 
And with his purity and dignity went a 
keen sense of humor. 

It is impossible to reconstruct out of 
the bare elements of character described 
in a biographer’s pages such a charm as 
Drummond exercised, but something of 
it continues in this book and enables us 
to understand how his peculiar and at first 
sight hopelessly variant life-work was uni- 
fied and made effective for the service of 
Christ. 


A Flemish Town 


The old world of race and dynastic 
wars, of castle and monastery, robber 
chiefs and harried commerce, of the 
building of great churches and the ro- 
mance of trade never seems so possible to 
the modern traveler asin such an ancient 
town as Bruges, which this book?+ de- 
Picts in beautiful pictures and well- 
written text. 

The author’s method is historical, 
sketching the strange and varied history 
of Flanders and its great neighbors, in 
which Bruges played so large a part. 
Two chapters on The Architects and 


a 
*The Practical Life Work of Henry Drummond. By 
Cuthbert Lennox, pp. 244. James Pott & Co. $1.00. 


+The Story of Bruges. 


ov. Ernest Gilliat-Smith. 
pp. 418. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Architecture, and the Painters and Pic- 
tures of Bruges in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, and one on Modern Bruges close 
the work, and there is a good map and a 
comprehensive index. 

This would be an ideal book to read in 
quiet days in the ancient town, where 
the heroes of its story may be imagined 
in the scenes they knew. Its narra- 
tive of the stirring times in which so 
many of the forces that shaped the later 
events and changes of Europe took shape 
is interestingly strung upon the thread of 
the famous city’s history. After the 
multitude of photographs, reproduced 
with more or less of skill, which pass 
through the reviewer’s hands to be com- 
mended for their fidelity to fact and oc- 
casional artistic beauty, the charm of the 
woodcuts which adorn this volume must 
not be passed over without special com- 
mendation. 


The New Books 


* , In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGIOUS 
The Ten Commandments. B Frage Campbell 
Morgan. pp.126. F. H. Revell 50 cents. 


A study in brief sermons of the Sisaches and 
implications of the moral law, prepared at Mr. 
Moody’s request and preached at Northfield 
andelsewhere. Clear, positive and often pun- 
gent teaching of righteousness. Tonic read- 
ing for an age of relaxed grip upon the 
great fundamental requirements of Christian 
morality. 
The Church of the Reconstruction. By Rev. 


E. M. Skagen. Paper. pp. 152. Thos. Whit- 
taker. 50 cents. 


An essay on Christian unity, which, we quite 
agree with the author, already exists in the 
recognized catholic unity of all who are bap- 
tized. Mr. Skagen is himself an Episcopalian 
and the form for the ordering of priests used 
in that body will hardly admit of the remedy 
for over-churching which he advocates. But 
the essay is suggestive of the better mind 
which may in time bring in the unity which 
all desire. 


Freedom’s Fon War for Humanity. By 
$i _% Locke, D. D. pp. 299. Jennings t Pye. 


The product of an absorbing enthusiasm for 
humanity. The next war is to be the social 
war, in which the saloons will be overthrown, 
wealth redistributed, the “‘man with the hoe” 
uplifted and poverty abolished. Too rhetor- 
ical and abounding in quotation to the point 
of weakness. Its facts and judgments need 
sifting. But those who read the book for its 
enthusiasm will find it inspiring and sugges- 
tive. 

Is Christian 5 a Humbug? By A.C. 


Dixon, D. D. . 31. Paper. James H. Earle. 
10 cents. 


A sermon answer in the affirmative, with 
proofs. 


PHILOSOPHY 


oda w photos of Fe pnoneht. a. § C, T. Stockwell. 
Of the three papers  inelicled in this thought- 
ful and often eloquent book the third is a 
warm tribute of admiration to the memory of 
Prof. E. D. Cope. The others deal with mod- 
ern thought on the nature and origins of 
matter and life. Briefly, and of necessity 
somewhat baldly stated, Dr. Stockwell inter- 
prets the recent speculations of chemists and 
physicists to mean that the ether is the one 
substance of the universe and is the body of 
God, from which, by vortex whorls, atoms of 
matter of different kinds are produced. His 
thought is essentially pantheistic monism, 
but he is not afraid of being called a panthe- 
ist, and looks for a coalescence of theism and 
pantheism as the basis of the faith and rev- 
erence of the future. The book indicates 
clearly the tendency of a current philosophy, 


which goes from the discredited extreme of 
scientific materialism to the other comple- 
mentary and, in our judgment, equally un- 
tenable extreme of pantheistic spiritualism. 
The ma tag gad *. ghe Skentic. By Alfred 
Hodder, Ph. D. 9. MaemillanCo. $1.50 
A book witha pei title, some keen criticisms 
and a few reasonable ideas, but the errors in 
grammar are so numerous, the spirit of the 
author is so flippant and his endeavor to be 
smart is so apparent that the mind grows 
weary in reading and the reader loses pa- 
tience. 
The Wisdom of Passion. By Paivarena. pp. 
245. Mystic River Book Co. $2.0 
The pseudonymous author of this book “has 
attempted to furnish a firm modern psychol- 
ogy for the individualism of Emerson.” His 
book may be “as pureas the soul of a flower,”’ 
but its method is so obscure and it is so clut- 
tered up with irrelevant quotations that it is 
hard reading. It is said to contain “ the only 
psychologically practical definition of the 
soul ever known to history,” but it has thus 
far evaded our search. 


REPRINTS 


Carlyle on Heroes, Hero-Worship and the 
Heroic. Edited by Archibald MacMechan. pp. 
396. Ginn & Co. 


One of the Atheneum Press Series, edited, 
with a full introduction and notes, by the pro- 
fessor of English literature in Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifax, N. S. This introduction evi- 
dently has been a labor of love and, besides 
Carlyle’s own index to the lectures, there is a 
full index to the editor’s introduction and 
notes. 

Eothen. By A. W. Kinglake. 

millan Co. 50 cents. 
One of the beautiful and convenient Temple 
Classics. A good text of a famous book of 
travel, enriched by explanatory notes. 

Three Dialogues Between Hylas and Philo- 


nous. By George Berkeley. pp. 136. Paper. 
Open Court Pub. Co. 25 cents. 


Bishop Berkeley threw his conclusions in phi- 
losophy into the form of Socratic dialogues, 
among the most characteristic of which are 
these three, which are devoted to the state- 
ment and defense of his famous theory of 

matter. 
The Rape of the Lock, Essay on Man and 
istle to Dr. Arbuthnot. By alexander Pope, 


edited by Henry W. Boynton. pp. 105. Paper. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 


The Memorable Thoughts of Socrates. By 
Xenophon. Translated by Edward Bysshe. 
Paper. pp. 192. Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


From the translation of 1722. Those who 
know Socrates only as Plato pictures him will 
be glad to get Xenophon’s quite different view 
in this well-known English version. 


Love’s Labor Lost. ef William Seameapents, 
Paper. pp. 192. Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


pp. 302. Mac- 


FICTION 


A Drone and a Dreamer. By Nelson Lloyd. 
pp. 259. J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.60. * 


A bright story, full of racy humor and clever 
character drawing. Uncle Joe, “the egg-crate 
king,” is of a genuine American type and not 
too much overdrawn to fill his réle naturally 
in the pleasant comedy of the book. And the 
lovemaking is pure and sound. 

Comp Venture. B LGeorms. C. Eggleston. 

Lothrop Pub. $1. 

For Twila A story of ph «bile in the moun- 
tains of southwestern Virginia. Five boys 
and a doctor a few years older than they spend 
the winter lumbering, and succeed beyond 
their expectations, though harrassed by 
“moonshiners” and wild beasts. The book 
is full of interest, is healthy in tone and 
packed with information of various kinds. A 
thoroughly commendable example of the best 
kind of tales of adventure. 

An Aerial Runaway. By W. P. and ¢. P. Chip- 

man. pp. 387. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.5 
An adventure story of the Jules oa type, 
full of excitement, quite convincing as one 
reads it, even though knowledge persists in 
crying, ‘‘Impossible!” The two boys who 
are the heroes, in company with two men, are 
driven by wind in a balloon from New Or- 
leans to the top of Mount Roraima in Vene- 
zuela. Here they find a nation descended 


pp. 
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Messages of the Patriarchs to Men of Today’ 


VI. Blessed are the Peacemakers 


By Rev. A. 


It is from a simple, ancient,- pastoral 
experience that the message comes. The 
man who sends it across perhaps thirty- 
seven centuries did no great deed in all 
his life. He was little more in history 
than a bridge between two generations 
to send down a precious promise through 
whose fulfillment the world is enriched 
for all time. But his life is an illustra- 
tion of a splendid truth whose meaning 
never more needed to be cherished than 
now. There were three stages of his 
journey through life, and at each he lin- 
gered long enough to turn on that truth 
some new light for us. They are these: 

1. The valley of Gerar. He was living 
at middle age among the Philistines of 
the south country of Palestine, where 
probably he was born. But his neighbors 
envied him his prosperity and treated 
him meanly. They-filled up all the wells 
that his father had dug. He might have 
fought them off. If he had been living 
now, he might have sued them and prob- 
ably would have recovered damages. 
Most fair-minded persons would have jus- 
tified him in doing it. The sheik of the 
country asked him to leave it in a manner 
that intimated that he would have to 
fight if he stayed. So he gave up his 
land rather than quarrel with his neigh- 
bors and made his first move into the 
valley. 

There he opened more wells that his 
father haddug. But his neighbors would 
not let him alone. When his servants in 
their digging came on a spring these 
mean Philistines drove them off and 
claimed it for themselves. The servants 
tried again with the same results. Their 
master named the wells, yielded them to 
his persecutors and made his second move 
on to 

2. Rehoboth. The new place where he 
camped marked a new stage, for the well 
he dug was left with him. But the whole 
story of the place was in the name he 
gave it, which meant that at last there 
was room for him to live unmolested. 
Yet either because the land was disap- 
pointing or because he was afraid of more 
trouble, he again moved on. This time 
he came to 

3. Beersheba. There his father had 
lived, and he also in his boyhood. There 
Abraham had dug a well and made the 
Philistine king witness that it was his. 
There Isaac dug another well. There his 
great triumph came. God appeared to 
him there and showed his approval of his 
course by renewing the promise made to 
his father. Thither came the Philistine 
Abimelech with his guard, the man who 
had sent him away from one place after 
another; and now he acknowledged to 
Isaac that it was evident that the Lord 
was with him. 

The man of peace had won more by 
yielding his rights than he could have 
won by war. He might have held his 
wells and his cattle if he had persisted in 
staying at Gerar, or in the valley, or at 
Rehoboth. But it would have heen at 
cost of bitter feeling and constant vigi- 
~* The Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 1. Text, 


Gen. 26: 12-33. International Lesson, Isaac the 
Peacemaker. 


E. DUNNING 


lance and irritating losses. Now he 
gained place and property, the respect of 
those who had been his enemies, their 
willing assurance that they would not 
molest him and, above all, their confession 
that they had seen plainly that God was 
with him. 

The peacemaker had by losing gained 
much from his neighbors. He had won 
an undisputed title to his property, and 
ample room to increase it. 

Better, still, he had given much to 
them. He had taught them to honor his 
Lord, and had persuaded them that it 
was better to live in peace than in a quar- 
rel. It was a great victory, the greater 
because it left no wounds or scars. The 
story of Isaac helped to interpret one of 
Christ’s beatitudes, and so helped man- 
kind to work for peace throughout the 
world. 2 

Family quarrels, neighborhood strife, 
war between nations, cost beyond mea. 
sure in loss and destruction of property, 
life, affection and the finer feelings of 
men which areso slow of growth. When 
an era of peace seems to have begun, 
suddenly and without warning, again and 
again, passions of greed and anger and 
self-assertion have broken forth, showing 
how near mankind still is to the age of 
savagery. It is a noble encouragement 
to find one man’s influence for peace 
reaching so far down the ages. Isaac 
was not in the popular sense a hero. 
He received almost everything he had 
through his father: the great promise of 
God, his wife, his property and his home. 
He did little except to perpetuate what 
his father had done. 

The American type is above all things 
aggressive. It measures success by what 
is grasped from others. We compete 
eagerly for intellectual supremacy, for 
the enlargement of territory, for the 
lion’s share of the world’s trade and com- 
merce. Of every calling we say, “There 
is room at the top.” We lionize those 
who reach the top, and the more they 
tread down as they climb, the mightier 
their prowess. To the vastly larger mul- 
titudes who cannot reach the top, it is 
good for once to present as a hero a man 
of only moderate abilities, meditative 
and not aggressive, who by opening new 
wells rather than fighting for old ones, by 
moving into new places rather than by 
contending for those he already possessed, 
by repaying selfishness with kindness, 
came off victorious at last when he did 
not expect it and won for himself a place 
at the top. The blessing of the peace- 
makers is greater than honors and spoils 
of the nation victorious in war. 





The Church and the World 


The power of religion should leaven the 
world and not be leavened by it. Of 
course, there must be interpenetration 
between the two, and I am not one of 
those who think that the church has 
nothing to learn from the world. Life is 
a big school, and it is part of God’s plan 
to teach by means of the stimulus, pres- 
sure, temptation and difficulties of the 
world; but we hold that we are stronger 
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than the world, that Christ has overcome 
the world, and our faith is similarly to 
overcome. The name we give to the spir. 
itual life is holiness, but the positive side 
of holiness is an abounding spiritual vita]. 
ity, that takes hold of all that is best in 
life and is itself more sober, sane and 
attractive than anything the world can 
show.—Dr. W. T. Davison. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, Sept. 1-7. Spiritual Acquaintance, 
Job 22: 21-23. 

The relationship which may exist between 
God and man is difficult to understand if we 
make it so, but not otherwise. We hold com- 
munion with our earthly friends when sepa- 
rated from them. In fact, we sometimes 
know our friends more truly through the ex- 
ercise of our spiritual faculty than by any 
tangible evidence produced by what they say 
or do. We know God in the same way. The 
simple, childlike heart which stands ready to 
learn and to love may comprehend more nearly 
the great heart of the Father than the erudite 
student, who spends his days in attempting 
to decipher the method by which God works 
or the exact interpretation of certain disputed 
passages in the Bible. Capacity for loving 
means capacity for knowing, ‘‘For he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” 
And we never shall see God if we do not see 
him in our brother, for there he dwells. 


We need above all to love more, to be less 
absorbed in doing things which we imagine 
may conduce to the general benefit of man- 
kind and to be more loving to individuals. 
Love in a small degree makes love in a large 
degree. The sun grows more bright and the 
flowers more radiant and the birds more joy- 
ous when unrest leaves our hearts and love 
enters in. Then our hearts turn instinctively 
to God, the author of love. We commune 
with him in our happinsss, for does not the 
greater contain the less? 


It is not enough to think high thoughts and 
entertain high purposes. -It is not enough to 
commune night and day with God, in an ec- 
stasy of devotion. This is good, but it may 
not take us on our way so effectually as one 
definite action would do. Then the true hap- 
piness comes when we have expressed the 
love that isin us. Some people are always in 
doubt as to what is God’s will. It is an ae- 
knowledgment that they have no spiritual 
acquaintance with him. It is not granted us 
to know God in all his greatness because we 
are finite and may not grasp all knowledge. 
But we can know enough of him to live in 
very close accord with what he desires. We 
learn of him just as we learn of our other 
friends. We see the outward manifestations 
of God in nature and in the natural laws and 
sometimes come no nearer to him. But while 
we see in this way many a helpful thing, we 
do not approach to that close companionship 
and spiritual understanding which might be 
ours if we had learned through the exercise of 
love to appreciate the spiritual significance of 
God, who is love. 








The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 25-31. The Evils of Religious 
Controversy. 1 Tim. 6: 3-5; 2 Tim. 1: 3-9; 
Jas. 3: 4-18, 

Why the worst kind? Isitevernecessary? How 
to be conducted. 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 273.] 





What strikes me frequently in addressing 
large bodies of young men is their inbred, 
inherent indifference and thoughtlessness.— 
John Leitch, M. P., retiring chairman of the 
Scottish Congregational Union. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Fresh Biography of Drummond * 


There was room for a new and briefer 
biography of Drummond, if only that 
from another-point of view we might get 
a glimpse of that personal charm which 
lay at the basis of his influence with 
young men especially, and, practically 
with every one he met. That charm was 
as potent in America as in Scotland, and 
the clever and well-informed author who 
writes under the pen-name of Cuthbert 
Lennox will have many readers for mere 
love of the man of whom he writes. 

Nor will readers be disappointed in the 
contents of the book. Its purpose is‘to 
treat of Drummond’s practical life-work, 
and it is to this clue that it holds. The 
author speaks from personal acquaint- 
ance and as a fellow-worker among the 
Edinburgh students. He has made him- 
self familiar with all that Drummond has 
written and with what has been written 
about him, but has much that is fresh to 
offer. He has thoroughly assimilated his 
material, and presents it in good propor- 
tion and in an enjoyable literary style. 

A glimpse at the index shows the cos- 
mopolitan range of Drummond’s activi- 
ties; a study of the book shows how com- 
pletely his life and work came to be dom- 
inated by devotion to Christ and brotherly 
kindness toward men. It is interesting 
to see how opportunities of service at- 
tracted him. ‘In Japan,’’ we read, ‘‘he 
was fascinated, and experienced one of 
the strongest impulses he had ever felt. 
So enthusiastic was the welcome he re- 
ceived from the educated natives, he seri- 
ously entertained the idea of devoting his 
whole life to the evangelization of Japan.” 

Yet his sense of reserve and limitation 
was almost equally strong. He could not 
be induced to undertake what seemed to 
him out of character, or unsuited to his 
chosen methods of work; and, though 
ordained, refused all ministerial titles. 
And with his purity and dignity went a 
keen sense of humor. 

It is impossible to reconstruct out of 
the bare elements of character described 
in a biographer’s pages such a charm as 
Drummond exercised, but something of 
it continues in this book and enables us 
to understand how his peculiar and at first 
sight hopelessly variant life-work was uni- 
fied and made effective for the service of 
Christ. 


A Flemish Town 


The old world of race and dynastic 
wars, of castle and monastery, robber 
chiefs and harried commerce, of the 
building of great churches and the ro- 
mance of trade never seems so possible to 
the modern traveler asin such an ancient 
town as Bruges, which this bookt de- 
picts in beautiful pictures and well- 
written text. 

The author’s method is historical, 
sketching the strange and varied history 
of Flanders and its great neighbors, in 
which Bruges played so large a part. 
Two chapters on The Architects and 


“The Practical Life Work of Sealey Drummond. By 
Cuthbert Lennox. pp. 244. James Pott & Co. $1.00. 


+The Story of Bruges. By Ernest Gilliat-Smith. 
pp. 418. Maemillan Co. $2.00. 


Architecture, and the Painters and Pic- 
tures of Bruges in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, and one on Modern Bruges close 
the work, and there is a good map anda 
comprehensive index. 

This would be an ideal book to read in 
quiet days in the ancient town, where 
the heroes of its story may be imagined 
in the scenes they knew. Its narra- 
tive of the stirring times in which so 
many of the forces that shaped the later 
events and changes of Europe took shape 
is interestingly strung upon the thread of 
the famous city’s history. After the 
multitude of photographs, reproduced 
with more or less of skill, which pass 
through the reviewer’s hands to be com- 
mended for their fidelity to fact and oc- 
casional artistic beauty, the charm of the 
woodcuts which adorn this volume must 
not be passed over without special com- 
mendation. 


The New Books 


« In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGIOUS 
The Ten Commandments. B Nagy Campbell 
Morgan. pp. 126. F. H. Revell 50 cents. 


A study in brief sermons of the even and 
implications of the moral law, prepared at Mr. 
Moody’s request and preached at Northfield 
andelsewhere. Clear, positive and often pun- 
gent teaching of righteousness. Tonic read- 
ing for an age of relaxed grip upon the 
great fundamental requirements of Christian 
morality. 

Fg Church of the Reconstruction. By Rev. 


. M. Skagen. re: pp. 152. Thos. Whit- 
fahet, 50 cents. 


An essay on Christian unity, which, we quite 
agree with the author, already exists in the 
recognized catholic unity of all who are bap- 
tized. Mr. Skagen is himself an Episcopalian 
and the form for the ordering of priests used 
in that body will hardly admit of the remedy 
for over-churching which he advocates. But 
the essay is suggestive of the better mind 
which may in time bring in the unity which 
all desire. 


Reeptras’s Next War for Pumanity. 4 
si 5 a, Locke, D. D. pp. 399. Jennings & Pye 


The product of an absorbing enthusiasm for 
humanity. The next war is to be the social 
war, in which the saloons will be overthrown, 
wealth redistributed, the “‘man with the hoe” 
uplifted and poverty abolished. Too rhetor- 
ical and abounding in quotation to the point 
of weakness. Its facts and judgments need 
sifting. But those who read the book for its 
enthusiasm will find it inspiring and sugges- 
tive. 

Is Christian Science a Humbug? By A.C. 

pan .D. pp. 31. Paper. James H. Earle. 
A sermon answer in the affirmative, with 
proofs. 


PHILOSOPHY 

New Modes of Thought. By C, T. Stockwell. 

pp. 150; J.H. West Co. $1.00. 
Of the three papers included in this thought- 
ful and often eloquent book the third is a 
warm tribute of admiration to the memory of 
Prof. E. D. Cope. The others deal with mod- 
ern thought on the nature and origins of 
matter and life. Briefly, and of necessity 
somewhat baldly stated, Dr. Stockwell inter- 
prets the recent speculations of chemists and 
physicists to mean that the ether is the one 
substance of the universe and is the body of 
God, from which, by vortex whorls, atoms of 
matter of different kinds are produced. His 
thought is essentially pantheistic monism, 
but he is not afraid of being called a panthe- 
ist, and looks for a coalescence of theism and 
pantheism as the basis of the faith and rev- 
erence of the future. The book indicates 
clearly the tendency of a current philosophy, 


which goes from the discredited extreme of 
scientific materialism to the other comple- 
mentary and, in our judgment, equally un- 
tenable extreme of pantheistic spiritualism. 
The Adversaries of the Skeptic. By Alfred 
Hodder, Ph. D. pp.339. MaemillanCo. $1.50. 
A book with a good title, some keen criticisms 
and a few reasonable ideas, but the errors in 
grammar are so numerous, the spirit of the 
author is so flippant and his endeavor to be 
smart is so apparent that the mind grows 
weary in reading and the reader loses pa- 
tience. 
The Wisdom of Passion. By palvercas. pp. 
248. Mystic River Book Co. $2.0 
The pseudonymous author of this book “has 
attempted to furnish a firm modern psychol- 
ogy for the individualism of Emerson.” His 
book may be “‘as pure as the soul of a flower,”’ 
but its method is so obscure and it is so clut- 
tered up with irrelevant quotations that it is 
hard reading. It is said to contain “ the only 
psychologically practical definition of the 
soul ever known to history,” but it has thus 
far evaded our search. 


REPRINTS 


Carlyle on Heroes, Hero-Worship and the 

Heroic. Edited by Archibald MacMechan. pp. 

396. Ginn & Co. 
One of the Atheneum Press Series, edited, 
with a full introduction and notes, by the pro- 
fessor of English literature in Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifax, N. S. This introduction evi- 
dently has been a labor of love and, besides 
Carlyle’s own index to the lectures, there is a 
full index to the editor’s introduction and 
notes. 

Eothen. By A. b Kinglake. 

millan Co. 50 cen 
One of the besutiful and convenient Temple 
Classics. A good text of a famous book of 
travel, enriched by explanatory notes. 

Three Dialogues Between Hylas and Philo- 

nous. By George Berkeley. pp. 136. Paper. 

Open Court Pub. Co. 25 cents. 
Bishop Berkeley threw his conclusions in phi- 
losophy into the form of Socratic dialogues, 
among the most characteristic of which are 
these three, which are devoted to the state- 
ment and defense of his famous theory of 
matter. 

The Rape of the Lock, Essay on Man and 

istle to Dr. Arbuthnot. By alexander Pope, 


edited by Henry W. Boynton. pp. 105. Paper. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 


The Memorable Thoughts of Socrates. By 
Xenophon. Translated by Edward Bysshe. 
Paper. pp. 192. Cassell&Co. 10 cents. 


From the translation of 1722. Those who 
know Socrates only as Plato pictures him will 
be glad to get Xenophon’s quite different view 
in this well-known English version. 


Love’s Labor Lost. By William Shakespeare. 
Paper. pp. 192. Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


pp. 302, Mac- 


FICTION 


A Drone and a Dreamer. By Nelson Lloyd. 
pp. 259. J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. ¥ 


A bright story, full of racy humor and clever 
character drawing. Uncle Joe, “the egg- crate 
king,” is of a genuine American type and not 
too much overdrawn to fill his réle naturally 
in the pleasant comedy of the book. And the 
lovemaking is pure and sound. 
yp. 

Fee ares Pap 3% Geese. C. Eggleston. py 
For boys. A story of casuuiaey' in the moun- 
tains of southwestern Virginia. Five boys 
and a doctor a few years older than they spend 
the winter lumbering, and succeed beyond 
their expectations, though harrassed by 
“moonshiners” and wild beasts. The book 
is full of interest, is healthy in tone and 
packed with information of various kinds. A 
thoroughly commendable example of the best 
kind of tales of adventure. 

An Aerial Runaway. By W.P. and C. P. Chip- 

man. pp.387. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.5 
An adventure story of the Jules Tene type, 
full of excitement, quite convincing as one 
reads it, even though knowledge persists in 
crying, “Impossible!” The two boys who 
are the heroes, in company with two men, are 
driven by wind in a balloon from New Or- 
leans to the top of Mount Roraima in Vene- 
zuela. Here they find a nation descended 
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from the ancient Peruvians, and have many 
adventures among then, finally getting away 
in company with a youth whom they bring 
home with them. Well-written, healthy in 
tone. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The Complete Works of C. 8. Calverley. 
pda By a ge — by Sir Walter J. yea 
dall, G. pp.514, MacmillanCo, $2.00 


Calverley was the consummate flower of the 
English classical education—a man to whom, 
as to Milton, Latin versification was an occu- 
pation almost too serious to be called play. 
His clever society verses and parodies on 
Browning, Tennyson and Jean Ingelow are 
famous. This collection of all his poetical 
work in English, Latin and Greek will intro- 


duce many readers to his translations from 
Horace and Theocritus, which we regard as 
his best work. The poems are prefaced by a 
sympathetic biographical notice, which should 
be read for its own intrinsic interest as well 
as for its explanation of the manner of verses 
so remote from our American habits of 
thought. 
Surrey. By Walter Jerrold. pp. 316. E. P. 
Dutton es Co. $1.50. 
London extends southward into Surrey, and 
yet within the limits of the county in easy 
reach for a day’s excursion by rail er wheel 
or on foot are some of the most beautiful rural 
neighborhoods in England. This eloquent 
and enthusiastic guide-book covers a wide 
range of interest, ornithological, botanical, 
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geological as well as historical. It would be 
invaluable to the nature lover who has q 
spare day in London and a longing for the 
countryside. Maps and pictures add much to 
the practical value of the book. 

100, CW Harden, $100, 9” Northup. 
Enthusiastically descriptive of life on the 
ocean side of Nantucket. A republication, 
after twenty years, in which the changes of 
the summer settlement have done nothing to 
make its pleasant humor seem out of date. 

South Leaflet Noo did. pps 46. Directors a 

Old South Work, Bo 
Contains a abate ay of the arbitration 
treaty adopted by the Peace Conference at. 
The Hague in 1899, 





This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general imporéance. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly. discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


Eben Holden’s Confession Once 
More 


I am much interested in the letter to Eben 
Holden in your issue of Aug. 10, by “One 
who likes him better than his creed,” but it 
occurs to me that the position of your corre- 
spondent may be a little aside from the correct 
one, While there may be danger of a Phari- 
saical spirit for Eben Holden, there is a dan- 
ger, less likely to be seen and appreciated, I 
fear, yet none the less real, on the other side. 

I think there may be people who would not 
quite speak exact truth if they confessed that 
they had done “ta good many things they 
were ashamed of, and had not always kept 
their tugs tight, and had sometimes wronged 
their fellowmen.” Of course I mean in a 
manner which renders them blameworthy and 
guilty. There is another side to this, which 
has been too much overlooked, and so there 
has grown up an erroneous and perverted in- 
terpretation of what is called the “ orthodox 
doctrine of the atonement.” 

I confess my sympathies have always gone 
out to the prodigal son’s elder brother. He 
did have some provocation, and when he said 
to his father, “‘ Lo these many years do I serve 
thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy 
command,” his father fully admitted the truth 
and justice of his claim. There isa namby- 
pamby spirit of humility quite antipodal to 
that of the Pharisee, and both are to be con- 
temned and avoided. There is what I may 
eall a natural spirit of manliness, which 
wishes justice, even though it necessitates 
suffering the penalty of cur own doing, so far 
as we can endure it. This is not inconsistent 
with the true doctrine of the atonement. I 
never believed that the heroic spirit and the 
Christ spirit were antagonistic or irreconcila- 
ble. 

Such errors in untruthful and unmanly hu- 
mility have occasioned *the charge against 
“orthodoxy,” in a little measure perhaps 
justified, of sneaking behind the atonement 
doctrine and making it a cloak to cover sins, 
which, if we held ourselves to a stricter account, 
we would not be guilty of. If we held our- 
selves to the grade of righteousness which 
Christ laid down, when we did a thing to be 
ashamed of it would cause such chagrin and 


* shame and sorrow and repentance that we 


would not get back on good terms with our- 
selves so easily as seems necessary to be con- 
sistent with the confession as put by your 
correspondent. 

And besides, and far more serious yet, what 
about God and our relation to him? Every 
time we didathing we were ashamed of we 
would not necessarily, perhaps, have “fallen 
from grace,” yet if the ‘‘face of the Lord is 
against them that do-evil,” could not such 
sins “hide his face from us?” And the whole 
spirit and aim of a believing soul who has 


become a “Son of God,” and a “partaker of 
the divine nature,” would be to live near to 
God and live such a life as would not be 
quite consistent with the spirit of the confes- 
sion spoken of. We ought to be too manly to 
ask God to do for us what we can do for 
ourselves. We ought not to let any fancied 
doctrine of atonement screen us from penalty 
we should be willing to bear ourselves, or be 
a cloak for sin. In the neglect of this I am 
afraid we have given some occasion for the 
enemy to blaspheme. 

ONE OF THE DESCENDANTS OF THE PROD- 

IGAL Son’s BROTHER. 


Summer Visitors 
Well, we are having and have had our sum- 


‘mer visitors. They are so glad we so kindly 


extended our invitations. And they were so 
glad to accept them. We welcomed them 
with a loving kiss, and bade them to make 
themselves perfectly at home. And they did. 
That is, they made themselves at home ac- 
cording to their standard, I suppose, but 
not at all according to ours. I have drilled 
my household to make as little trouble to 
others as possible when they go away from 
home, and of course the same rule obtains 
at home. We in our own little way try to 
make home attractive, and each is con- 
siderate of Others’ enjoyment and comfort. 
And when our visitors came it took a great 
deal too much of my time to pick up after 
them. As every one in the country, as the 
summer season comes on, finds himself or 
herself short of help, we also found ourselves 
in the same condemnation. And our dear 
friends did not seem to think that one poor 
back had to meet and surmount all the 
difficulties that will come in a summer sea- 
son. And the dear ones left everything 
around for poor me to pick up, and I had 
to run and wait upon them night and day; 
and no matter how tired I was, and I must 
say that I was exceedingly tired at times, I 
must not show by word or look but that I had 
just arisen from my downy couch, and be 
as smiling as a basket of chips. And my 
sole object in writing to you this little com- 
plaining screed is to whip my friends over 
the public’s back, and to say that when sum- 
mer visitors come to visit us in the country 
they should try to make as little trouble to 
the housekeepers as possible—especially if 
by some unfortunate happening they should 
find the house not fully supplied with domes- 
ties—but should make themselves one of the 
family, and in some way make their visit 
a joy to the hostess instead of a hard duty 
of entertaining, as so many of my fellow- 
hostesses are forced to feel that it is. 
There, I have freed my mind. 
A TIRED Hostess. 


Hymns and Bible Study 


Old fashions are continually coming back. 
The broad round comb under the high coil of 
hair, the bead bag for the matron whom style 
has deprived of her pocket, and now the broad 
embroidered collar and the dainty needle- 
work heirlooms that our children have 
thought so funny in the old photographs 
again see the light. 

Nor is this all. In a recent Atlantic 
Monthly the educators tell us that “ the learn- 
ing and recitation of the best verse should be 
vigorously revived. Poetry is the most direct 
and natural appeal to the eager imagination 
and to the warm heart of youth. A hundred 
of Longfellow’s poems are better worth know- 
ing by heart than any mere statements in the 
text-books.” How many elderly people as 
they read that sentence will say to then- 
selves: “Yes, and hymns appeal to the reli- 
gious nature. I used to learn hymns Sunday 
afternoons.” 

Who are the boys and girls who will act on 
this suggestion and begin to learn standard 
poems and hymns, not as a “grind,” but fora 
delight ? 

Again, the lamentable ignorance of the 
Bible among our young people has lately been 
emphasized in Sunday school conventions, 
and an appalling example given in the Cen- 
tury of the inability of college students to 
read even Tennyson with understanding be- 
cause of ignorance of his Biblical allusions. 

Could not a little beginning of better things 
be made by studying the Bible allusions in 
our hymns? 

The puzzle corners in our young people’s 
papers and magazines bear witness that there 
is an age when boys and girls like to work 
out such things. What better use for the 
long summer Sunday afternoons than to mas- 
ter all the allusions in our favorite church 
hymns, and at the same time commit them to 
memory? For supplemental work in the 
Sunday school class or in the Junior En- 
deavor Society, for a family of children at 
home, for mothers and aunties who have ex- 
hausted every Sunday entertainment, we 
commend a little work—good, wholesome 
Sunday work. 

Let the first two hymns be these: “ All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name,” “ Nearer, my God, 
to thee.” Not to know every word of these 
two hymns is a disgrace to any child brought 
up in a Christian home or church, and not to 
understand them is as bad. Who are the 
boys and girls who will take one of these 
hymns and thoroughly master it next Sunday 
afternoon? E. MoL. Row.anv. 

[Rev. E. H. Byington’s recent series of 
articles in The Congregationalist on the 
Thoughtful Use of Hymns furnishes valuable 
and specific counsel in the direction sug- 
gested by Mrs. Rowland.—Tur Ep1rors. | 
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Yale in Its Bicentennial Year 


While the intellectual and social life at 
Yale is quiescent, there are mighty trans- 
formations going on in its material construc- 
tion. South Middle remains intact as the 
only reminiscence of Old Yale which is al- 
lowed to appear on the campus, Where once 
the old Lyceum stood there is now only an 
untidy cavity, but from its depths have come 
forth great hewn oak timbers, as sound as 
when they were first laid, and so heavy and 
strong that it is a serious problem how to dis- 
pose of them. The old treasury building is 
no more, but it proved a veritable stone quarry, 
so large and excellent were the stones built 
into it in the old days. The substantial qual- 
ity which characterizes new Yale is not a 
new quality at Yale, as the destruction now 
going on reveals. 

Even Divinity is not exempt from the icon- 
oclasm of this bicentennial year. The old 
Divinity Hall, later known as North Hall, re- 
sembles “* Alloway’s auld haunted kirk,’ and 
through its staring window frames one may 
see without a too stimulated fancy the trans- 
figured forms of a Bushnell and a Taylor and 
other less saintly figures holding carnival by 
night among the silent beams. A few weeks 
more and the grass will be growing again as 
it did two centuries ago on the site of the old 
brick row. 

Ruin has likewise befallen the psychologi- 
cal laboratory between West Divinity and the 
new Fayerweather Hall. Hereisa sacrifice to 
the spirits of open air and beauty. Nothing 
shall take its place but a generous passage 
from the old campus to the new. A property 
adjoining the College Street Hall (Old Col- 
lege Street Church) is being pulled down, as 
doubtless the hall itself will soon be, to make 
room for the elegant new marble Music Hall, 
the home of the growing department of music. 

The last wooden house on the grounds of 
the Bicentennial buildings is fast disappear- 
ing, and an excavation at the corner of College 
and Grove Streets has been made big enough 
to bury the whole old brick row. Work on 
this great four-story structure is being pushed 
rapidly since the $2,000,000 fund has been 
practically completed. None of the sons of 
Yale can fully appreciate the magnitude of 
the new Yale until they have stood on the 
inlaid marble floor of the great new audito- 
tium or the dining hall, 200 feet in length and 
sixty feet from the floor to the great roof- 
beams of Oregon pine. Here in the centuries 
to come shall be held the knightly tourna- 
ments of wit, and here around the festive 
board three times a day the ever youthful 
Yale shall refresh itself and issue forth as a 
strong man to run a race. 

The limestone walls of this and the beauti- 
ful new Administration Building are so thick 
and strong as ‘to defy the centuries, and the 
granite foundations on which they stand are 
as substantial as the “foundations of Naram- 
Sin.” These buildings cover the flank and 
rear of the chapter house of the Scroll and 
Keys, whose Egyptian, zebra-like architecture 
is familiar to the Yale of this generation, and 
now the opposite corner of this square is 
adorned by another chapter house—the Book 
‘and Snake—even more conspicuous, being in 
pure white marble and a perfect reproduction 
of the temple of Niké on the Acropolis. Those 
who still mourn the destruction of the old 
New Haven State House as the best specimen 
of pure Greek architecture in America may 
be somewhat comforted by this new possession. 

President Hadley has feturned from his 
vacation, and from now until the end of Octo- 
ber his undivided attention will be required 
‘by the preparations for the celebration, which 


begins Oct. 20. The latest announcements in 
this connection are three grand musical con- 
certs, to be given by the Gounod Society, the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Professor 
Parker will make a flying trip home from 
Europe to direct his “Hora Novissima,” re- 
turning to his studies afterward. Seats in all 
these concerts will be assigned freely to 
guests. WwW. J. M. 


Dr. Munger’s Successor and Other 
Pulpit Changes 


Rev. Artemas J. Haynes, who has been in- 
vited to the pastorate of the United Church 
in New Haven for one year, was assistant 
to Dr. Gunsaulus at Plymouth Church, Chi- 
cago, until the resignation of the latter. He 
was then called to the full pastorate, which 
he carried until broken health compelled him 
to resign, a year or more ago, and go to Den- 
ver. His health is now such as to warrant 
his taking regular work again. The church 
still retains its hold upon Dr. Munger as pas- 
tor emeritus, but Rev. John Pitt Deane de- 
clines to remain as assistant pastor. 

The Grand Ave. Church is preparing for a 
fresh start under the leadership of Rev. A. D. 
Chalmers, who will begin work in about a 
month. Olivet Church, Bridgeport, succeeded 
so well with a student, Rev. E. K. Holden, 
who served it for sixteen years, transforming 
it from a mission chapel to a strong and well- 
housed church, that they are now trying 
another in the person of George R. Montgom- 
ery, who has just taken his Ph. D. at Yale. 

M. 


Corner Stone Laid at Naugatuck 


The prosperity of the Naugatuck church in 
things material is freshly attested by the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of a new edifice, to cost 
over $100,000 and to be made as complete in 
its appointments as modern devices permit. 
Six hundred persons attended the services 
last Tuesday afternoon, the main feature of 
which was the address by the pastor, Rev. 
Sherrod Soule. He reviewed the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the town so far as it relates to 
Congregational edifices, the first of which was 
reared nearly sixscore years ago, and empha- 
sized the permanent spiritual service of the 
church to its community. The breadth of re- 
ligious sympathies, for which this church has 
always stood, was emphasized at the corner 


. stone laying by the presence and participation 


of pastors of the Methodist and the Swedish 
Lutheran churches in Naugatuck. 


The Sunday Gusition 


Some startling things on the Sunday ques- 
tion have recently occurred in this “land of 
steady habits.” A city judge has decided 
that a clean shave is as much a necessity on 
Sunday as a clean shirt, therefore a barber 
may keep open on Sunday. In Middletown, 
after the arrest of fruit dealers for Sunday 
opening, a compromise was reached whereby 
they are allowed to keep open certain hours, 
but not to expose their goods for sale on the 
sidewalk. And now the Hartford aldermen 
and common council have petitioned the leg- 
islature to permit the use of the city parks 
for non-professional ball playing on Sunday 
afternoons. The legislature refused—on tech- 
nical grounds, however. Shades of Thomas 
Hooker, what are wecomingto! fT. c. R. 


Improvements in Farmington 


A memorial chapel in honor of Miss Sarah 
Porter is being built at a cost of about 
$25,000. The quaint old structure, which 
at different times for eighty years has served 
the purposes of academy, town hall and 
chapel, and is still strong, is removed to 
another part of the church green to be used 
by a benevolent body in the parish for a sew- 
ing and cooking school, and other educational 
purposes, A fine three manual organ is being 
placed. The meeting house, built 1771, is to 
be restored under the direction of a skillful 
architect. The box pews and high pulpit with 
sounding board, which were removed sixty- 
five years ago, are not to be brought back, but 
otherwise it will be as perfect a colonial 
interior as possible. Rev. J. G. Johnson is 
pastor. G. 


Connecticut Non-Churchgoers 


Some interesting facts and figures are 
brought out by the census taken by the Con- 
necticut Bible Society. Torringford, atypical 
farming community and birthplace of Samuel 
J. Mills, shows a marked improvement in 
ehurch-going over fifty-four years ago, while 
Salem, with a population of less than 500, has 
forty-seven per cent. of its population classed 
as non-churechgoers and only nine foreign 
families, and Killingworth, another country 
town, eight or ten miles from the railroad, 
out of 160 families has forty-two German 
families, nine Italian, eight Bohemian two 
Swedish and one each Hungarian, French, 
Polish and Slav. Marlboro, with only sixty- 
eight families, of whom fifty-four are Ameri- 
can, has seventy-five non-churchgoers. .One 
town, Salem, has more children out of Sunday 
school than there are in school. Torrington, 
the most rapidly growing town in the state, has 
twenty-two nationalities represented, and has 
1,136 foreign families out of a total of 2,630 
families. Middletown bears off the palm for 
church attendance, only eleven and one-half 
per cent. of its Protestant population being 
non-churchgoers. R. 


Getting Ready for Autumn 


The splendid new edifice of the First Church, 
Winsted, is practically completed and will be 
dedicated Sept. 18. In addition to the dedi- 
catory services there will be an organ recital 
and a meeting of*the Litchfield North Asso- 
ciation. Torringford church, of which Sam- 
uel J. Mills of American Board fame was a 
member and of which his father was for many 
years pastor, las been repairing and renew- 
ing its edifice without and within. West Tor- 
rington church is soon to have an enlarged 
and improved parish house, taking in the 
present chapel and providing kitchen, dining- 
room and parlor, with all modern impreve- 
ments for its social work, and a new heating 
apparatus is to be added. Center Church, 
Torrington, according to the latest figures, 
has the largest net increase of membership of 
any of our churches for 1900, with 109 mem- 
bers added and a net increase of ninety. Dr. 
Chamberlin is back in his pulpit again, with 
health restored, preaching to large summer 
audiences on such heavy themes as these: 
What Is the Almighty ? What Is Man? What 
IsChrist? What Is Religion? What Is Chris- 
tianity ? What Is Your Life? .S 





He (my father) was narrow, and so is a 
razor; it has to be to cut anything.—Dr. Cad- 
man. 
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New Teachers at the Theological Seminary 

The July number of the Seminary Quar- 
terly is of more than usual interest. In addi- 
tion to appreciative notices of books prepared 
especially for students and the more recent 
graduates of the institution and many items 
of news, it is largely devoted to the tributes 
paid by different speakers to President Fisk 
at his funeral. Dr. J. H. George, as already 
reported, assumes the presidency, now an 
office by itself, and a seat in the board of di- 
rectors. He will also occupy President Fisk’s 
chair of homiletics. In the discharge of its 
duties, and that he may have the more time 
for the work of the presidency, he will this 
year be assisted by Dr. William M. Lawrence, 
the able and accomplished and highly success- 
ful pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago, who will deliver a course of lectures on 
preaching. Rev. C. N. Ransom, who rep- 
resents the seminary in its foreign missionary 
work, will this year lecture on foreign mis- 
sions. As he is to spend part of the year in 
residence at Fisk Hall, it is hoped that his 
presence will result, not only in awakening a 
new interest in sending the gospel abroad, 
but in a decided uplift in the spiritual life of 
the students. 

Temporary provision has been made for 
work in the New Testament department, 
hitherto carried on by Professor Gilbert. 
Through the courtesy of Yale University, Dr. 
Warren J. Moulton will fill the chair of Greek 
exegesis a part of the year. He is a graduate 
of Amherst College, of Yale Divinity School 
and obtained his Ph. D. at Gottingen. For 
several years he has been a member of the 
Yale faculty. He is the author of the article 
on the Passover in Hastings’s Bible Diction- 
ary. Prof. Shailer Mathews of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will share with him in the 
work of this department. He is well known 
through his connection with The Biblical 
World, his The New Testament Times in 
Palestine, The Social Teachings of Jesus and 
The French Revolution. With such men to 
give instruction in the Greek Testament, the 
students may look forward to a rich treat. 


Professors Curtiss and Harper, who are 
abroad, will return invigorated by their sum- 
mer studies, and better prepared than ever 
for their special duties. 


Chicago not a Seaport 

A good deal has been said about the possi- 
bility and the probability of making Chicago 
a point of departure for Liverpool. The ex- 
periment has been made with four steamers 
constructed with a view to direct shipment 
from the West to Europe. So far as ships are 
concerned and the passage through the Well- 
and Canal and the St. Lawrence, the experi- 
ment has been successful. But the rates of in- 
surance on the cargoes has been made so high 
that it is practically impossible to maintain 
this new line of ships with any hope of profit. 
Hence the announcement that in the future 
these vessels will be employed in the grain 
trade ofthe lakesalone. Itis thought by many 
that the jealousy of Eastern lines may have 
prevented the insurance companies from giv- 
ing reasonable rates to would-be Western 
shippers. , 


Professor Triggs and Literature 


This somewhat. notorious professor not 
only has denied that hymns are literature 
in any true sense of the word, even char- 
acterizing them as doggerel, he now says that 
Longfellow’s poetry is trivial and unworthy 
of commendation. Longfellow, while highly 
cultivated and refined, he thinks has contrib- 
uted nothing to the thought of the world. He 
has simply made rhymes. For educated peo- 
ple his Psalm of Life is mere jingle. He is 
the outcome of Puritanism, which cannot pro- 
duce poetry of a high order. Ethics, accord- 
ing to Professor Triggs, cannot produce poetry, 
and Puritan ethics is a system which destroys 
itself. Children and young men and women 
delight in Longfellow for a time, but on edu- 
cated, thoughtful. people he has no hoid. He 
wrote for his time and what the people of his 
generation desired to read. Whittier is ad- 
mitted to be sincere and genuine, a true Amer- 
ican, but is set down as a provincial, though 
one of the best of the New England poets. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Mr. Triggs is coming to be recognized in the 
press as a freak professor. 


Mormonism in Chicago 

It is not generally known that the Mormons, 
or Latter Day Saints, as they prefer to call 
themselves, have two or three churches in 
Chicago. Their evangelists speak at street 
corners and their missionaries in certain sec. 
tions of the city go from house to house. At 
first they lay great stress on the Bible and 
seem to be in hearty agreement with the doc- 
trines commonly received by the evangelical 
churches. It is only when interest is awak- 
ened in their teachings that Joseph Smith is 
introduced as a prophet, and his words quoted 
as of authority. Nothing is said, except in 
the way of denial, of polygamy. But in the 
prosecution of their work the missionaries do 
not always have an easy time. Their habit of 
permitting their hearers to ask questions 
sometimes introduces difficulties. At one of 
the outdoor meetings last week missionaries 
and questioners were so excited that blows 


_were threatened and the combatants sepa- 


rated by the police. It is difficult to see why 
Mormonism attracts any intelligent people. 


A New Church 

One more new thing must be set down to 
the credit of Chicago—the church of man. 
Condition of membership is disbelief in the 
existence of a supernatural being, or in any- 
thing which hitherto has passed for Chris- 
tianity. Officers, however, are to be known 
by some of the old names and ethical sermons 
are to be preached and the statements of the 
preachers discussed in open meeting. Any 
officer who has the least faith in the truth of 
the Scriptures, or in the existence of God, is 
to be expelled from the body. The promoter 
of this new movement says he wants to call 
attention to manology rather than to theology, 
which, as he thinks, has been prominent alto- 
gether too long. It will be interesting to 
watch the fortunes of this latest experiment 
in religion. 


Aug. 17. FRANKLIN. 





From the Lakes to the Pacific 


Consulting State Editors: Ohio, Sec. J. G. Fraser, D.D.; Michigan, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D.; Wisconsin, Rev. J. H. 
Chandler; Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick; Missouri, Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D.; Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, 
Rev. D. N. Beach, D. D.; Washington, Rev. E. L. Smith; California, Prof. C. S. Nash, D.D. 


Federation in a Nebraska Field 


. 
BY REV. FRANK F, LEWIS 


If federation in the administrative and office 
work of the benevolent societies is to accom- 
plish its purpose, there should be such a fed- 
eration on the field as will result in enlarged 
interest and gifts and co-operation on the part 
of all the churches. An experiment in this 
line has been carried to a successful issue 
among the churches of the Republican Valley 
in Nebraska. 

The Nebraska plan for benevolences, as out- 
lined by the state committee, includes classes 
for the study of missions among both young 
and old, occasional rallies, when representa- 
tives of the various societies present their 
work, and a personal canvass of the entire 
membership of the church to secure pledges 
for each of our benevolences. Accordingly, 
plans for a rally were submitted to the secre- 
taries and pastors, received the approval of 
the association at its spring meeting, and 
after various delays a completed schedule was 
sent out to each of the parties interested, giv- 
ing a list of twenty-two churches to be reached 
in nineteen days. A large amount of personal 
correspondence followed to make sure of com- 


plete understanding and hearty co-operation 
on the part of churches, pastors and speakers. 
The response was cordial and sympathetic. 
The pastors and churches did good work in 
advertising the meetings. Local papers gave 
notices. About ten days before the meetings 
began large half-sheet posters in black and 
red were sent to each church in quantities 
sufficient to put one in each principal place of 
business and resort. These posters read: 

“Come, See and Hear the Men who are 
making History for the Churches and for the 
World. Rev. E. B. Haskell has come from 
Macedonia to help us, with a full exhibit of 
costumes and customs from the East. Rev. 
J. E. Roy, D. D., has pictures and stories of 
Indian life. Rev. S. W. Dickinson of St. 
Paul, Minn.; Rev. C. H. Taintor, Chicago; 
Rev. H. Bross, D. D., Lincoln; Rev. J. D. 
Stewart, Aurora; Rev. J. H. Beitel, Palisade ; 
Prin. A. C. Hart, Franklin and others.’ 
Then followed the list of the dates and places 
for the meetings. A hearty invitation to be 
present came next, and the names of the asso- 
ciation committee at the end. In consequence 
of this thorough advertising there was a full 
attendance at the meetings, and the speakers 
felt that they were reaching the people. 


Afternoon and evening sessions were held in 
some cases, the speakers dividing into two 
parties, so as to reach two churches at the 
same time. The presiding officer explained 
the object of the meeting, and spoke briefly in 
behalf of each society which had no represen- 
tative on the ground. The collections taken 
met, in large part, the expenses of the cam- 
paign. At each church, unless some compre- 
hensive plan of benevolences was already in 
operation, pledge cards were circulated and 
subscriptions were taken for each of the be- 
nevolences recommended by the state com- 
mittee. 

By such a series of meetings time and ex- 
pense were saved to the societies. Instead of 
isolated appointments, with long intervals be- 
tween, each day brought its work with the 
least possible waste of time and money. The 
schedule was so arranged that the larger 
places were occupied on Sundays. Then, too, 
the announcement of such a “shining galaxy 
of speakers,” as one pastor called it, drew far 
larger audiences than any one speaker could 
have secured and more than counterbalanced 
the necessary limitation of time for each 
speaker. Three thousand would bea moder- 
ate estimate of the number reached in this 
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sparsely settled frontier country during the 
campaign. 

The churches were reached at first hand. 
Instead of depending on such warmed over 
enthusiasm as a delegate might bring froma 
district or state convention, the speakers were 
able to meet face to face a large majority of 
the members of the churches. Over and 
over were the speakers told, “‘I never be- 
fore understood the scope and importance of 
your work,” “ We have not been interested 
because we did not know.” 

For the first time in the history of many 
churches there was a systematic presentation 
of the whole field of Congregational benevo- 
lences and for the first time gifts were made to 
each one. The use of the pledge cards showed 


- what an increase of benevolences would be 


possible with a little careful management. 
One church was credited in the Year-Book the 
year previous with total gifts of $19. Sixteen 
dollars had gone in a lump to one society and 
$3 to “other.” After the meeting it was 
found that the receipts from that church were 
$58 in cash and pledges distributed among all 
the societies. Another chureh which had pre- 
viously given $42 to three societies pledged 
$63 for all. In both these cases ordinary pas- 
toral care is sure largely to increase the 
amounts. These instances show what might 
be done in the smaller churches and larger 
churches would show corresponding results. 

The accounts of the giving practiced by 
converts in heathen lands were notably stim- 
ulating. One pastor began tithing his income. 
The last hour in the afternoon was set apart 
for children, and they came in large numbers. 
In some places, where the foreign missionary 
put on his red sash and fez and looked in at 
the public school, apparently the entire school 
population turned out en masse. Many of the 
children made small pledges, to be paid out of 
their own earnings. 

Already workers in another state are plan- 
ning similar meetings. There is no doubt 


that such campaigns, arranged by committees 
of the local associations, carried on through- 
out each state would result in largely in- 
creased gifts from the churches, Probably a 
still more economical and effective way would 
be to put one man in charge of such work for 
four or five states. Let him give his entire 
time to planning a systematic visitation of all 
the churches in behalf of all our benevo- 
lences, so that each one might be visited in a 
term of four or five years. Such a man, tact- 
ful, resourceful, could bring the churches and 
secretaries together, plan itineraries, preside 
at meetings, solicit pledges and do whatever 
might be done to arouse the churches to their 
privileges. Only by some such concerted ac- 
tion can we obtain the necessary funds to 
carry on our ever growing work. Let us have 
federation on the field. 


From Oklahoma 


A SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL 


The second annual session of the Oklahoma 
Summer Bible School was held at Kingfisher 
College, the last ten days of July. This or- 
ganization, started a year ago for the pur- 
pose of fellowship, recreation and the study 
of the Bible, promises to grow into a feature 
of each summer in the Southwest. The 
attendance this year was about three times 
that of last. The burden of the teaching was 
earried by Miss Fannie B. Williams, a former 
student at Northfield and the Moody Bible 
Institute. Other important parts were taken 
by Evangelist J. S. MacInnes, Supt. C. S. 
Murphy, C. E. Drew of Salem, Io., and by 
various Oklahoma pastors. At the business 
session Rev. W. L. Upshaw of Okarche was 
elected president. 

Rooms were provided in the dormitories of 
Kingfisher College, and meals served in the 
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college dining-room. The individual expense 
for ten days, exclusive of car fare, was but 
$3.75, and thus a delightful outing was possi- 
ble at small cost. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PLACE 


Competition seems to be as sharp between 
Christian denominations in the territory re- 
cently opened for settlement as between set- 
tlers. Perhaps it would have been well for 
the Government to distribute church sites by 
lot to religious bodies as well as homestead 
claims to individuals. A minister writes to 
us that “‘every denomination is on deck with 
its keenest men available. The work in the 
new towns can hardly be called missionary, 
but is rather a play for position and for a 
constituency.” 


A Picturesque Beginning in a New 
Illinois Field 


On a recent Sunday evening the first serv- 
ice was held in the new building at Kelley- 
ville, though doors and windows were 
lacking. Boards on trestles and piles of brick 
were used for seats, and Missionary James 
Hayes carried a large lamp which furnished 
all the light there was. The seats were filled ; 
people sat on the fence and stood in rows outin 
the field. There were loud talking, laughing 
and scoffing. But the young people who had 
come in the gospel wagon sang their choicest 
songs, and the wild and ungovernable crowd 
was hushed into reverence. The well-ar- 
ranged program, in which the children of the 
Sunday school took a prominent part, occupied 
an hour and commanded attention. A nota- 
ble feature was the offering, to help those less 
favored. Previous to the erection of this 
building, the Sunday school has been held 
under the trees in summer, and in some cabin, 
if anywhere, in the winter. 





A Successful Pastorate Ad Interim. 


Last February the Highland Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass., sent its pastor, Rev. W. R. Camp- 
bell, on a six months’ well-earned vacation to 
Egypt, Palestineand Eastern Europe. Rev. F. 
H. Allen, who had acceptably ministered to 
Rey. C. H. Sheldon’s parish in Topeka, Kan., 
during his absence for rest and travel, was 
called to do a similar service for the Highland 
Church. He has faithfully performed all the 
duties of a pastor, has received twenty per- 
sons to membership, seventeen on confession, 
and has made over 400 pastoral visits. The 
church edifice is being redecorated, and is un- 
dergoing extensive repairs. Mr. Campbell is 
expected home early next month, and Mr. 
Allen will be at liberty to take other work to 
which he may be called. 


Another Successor to Dr. A. J. Gordon 


The Clarendon Street Baptist Church, 
Boston, again faces a vacant pastorate. Dr. 
E, W. Hunt has resigned, to accept the presi- 
dency of Denison University, Ohio. He has 
been with this churchless than a year, although 
he was the immediate successor of Dr. A. J. 
Gordon. After four years’ searching and the 
calling of one or more men Dr. Hunt was 
selected. No early action as to his successor 
is contemplated. The gifuation calls up again 
the oft discussed plan of union with the Warren 
Avenue Church, though nothing definite has 
been considered. Dr. Hunt, though now in 
Europe, will doubtless supply the pulpit un- 
til Jan. 1. 


In Various Fields 


Orphans’ Home at Franklin, N. H. 


Rev. James Noyes, who for thirteen years 
has been the efficient superintendent of this 
institution at Franklin, has just resigned. 
He is to be succeeded by Rev. Rufus P. Gard- 
ner of Hampstead, who is well qualified to 
fill the position, as he has had a business, as 
well as a~ theological, training. The incum- 
bents of this office hitherto have been Meth- 
odists, although the funds for its support and 
endowment have come as much from other 
denominations. Mr. Gardner is a stanch Con- 
gregationalist; the institution itself is unde- 
nominational. This home is situated on the 
old Daniel Webster farm, the very house in 
which the statesman lived being inuse. Com- 
modious buildings have been erected and its 
funds have been constantly increasing, so that 
it now cares for about 125 children, from two 
months to sixteen years of age. Separate 
schools are maintained for the boys and girls, 
and a kindergarten is provided for the little 
ones. The boys are taught to work upon the 
farm, and the girls are instructed in house- 
wifely duties as far as it is possible to do so. 

Ss. L. @. 


The recent item in The Congregationalist, 
relating to bequests in the will of the late 
Deacon Abel C. Crosby of Milford, N. H., was 
incorrect. The estate amounted to more than 
$30,000. After remembering several nephews 
and nieces he bequeathed to the C. H. M.S. 
$2,000, the First Congregational Church of 
Milford $1,000, the New Hampshire Ministers 
and Widows Charitable Fund $500, the New 
Hampshire Bible Society $300 and makes the 
A. M.A., C. C. B.S. and C. H. M.S. residuary 
legatees. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BRANDT, WESLEY L., Kellogg, Io.,to Mitchellville. 
Accepts, and begins work Sept. 1. 

BROWER, CHAS. DEW., South Haven, Mich., to 
Ashland, Neb. Declines. 

BURKHOLDER, CLARENCE M., First Ch., Wauke- 
gan, Il, accepts call to Second Ch., Toledo, O. 

CALHOUN, C. 8., Yale Sem., to Mackinac Island, 
Mich. 

CAMPBELL, CHAS. A., Sanford, Fla., to Key West. 
Accepts. 

CHAMPLIN, OLIVER P., Dwight, N. D., to Fertile, 
Minn. Accepts. 

CROKER, JOHN, Grant, Neb., to remain another 
year. 

FRAZER, CHAS. W., Key West, Fla., to be a mis- 
sionary in Guanajay, Cuba. Accepts. 

HAINER, F. W., Irvington, N. J., declines call 
to Bushwick Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HANDY, JOHN C., Ayer, Mass., to Indian Orchard 
Ch., Springfield. Accepts. 

Hitcncock, W. C., to Harwood, N.D., in con- 
nection with Argusville. 

JONES, J. LEwis, Madison, Minn., declines call to 
Burwell, Neb., accepting one to Huntington, Ore., 
beginning Sept. 1. 

KERR, JOSEPH P., Chenoa, IIl., accepts call to 
Moorhead, Minn. 

MENTIER, J. H., lately missionary in South Amer- 
ica, to Brownton and Stewart, Minn. 

Moores, CHAs. D., Second Ch., Moline, IIl., to 
Buda. Accepts, and begins work Sept. 1. 

MoRGAN, DAN’L T., Newark, O., to E. Greenville, 
Starke Co. 

OLMSTEAD, N. P., Otis, Col., to missionary work in 
Oseoda County, Mich. 

PUTNAM, GLENN H., Nora, Ill.,does not accept call 
to Shullsburg, Wis. 

SAGE, CHARLES J., Ravenna, Neb., to People’s 
Ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

ScoTT, DARIvs B., Sioux Falls, 8. D., to Milford, 
N.H. Accepts. 

SMITH, Jas. E., Fifth Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Marshall. 

TALMADGE, CHARLES H., who has been supplying 
at Barre, Mass., to permanent pastorate. 





WATRY, FRANCIS, Sonoma, Cal., to Pescadero. 
Accepts. 

Wart, JAs., to Glenullin, N. D., where he has been 
temporarily supplying. 

Wart, RICHARD, to remain a second year at Clear- 
water and Hasty, Minn. Accepts. 

WinEN, JOHN E., Swedish Ch., Collinsville, Ct., to 
Keokuk, Io. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GAVLIK, ANDREW, and Kovac, ANDREW, 0. Brad- 
dock, Pa., Aug. 6. 

LYMAN, EUGENE W., o. Cummington, Mass., Aug. 
15. Sermon, Rev. Prof. F. C. Porter; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Strout, A. J. Dyer, R. M. 
Woods and C. H. Hamlin. 

Resignations 

BRAINERD, FRANK G., East -Main St. Ch., Gales- 
burg, IIL, to engage in relief work for prisoners 
in Kansas. 

DEANE, JOHN P., assistant pastorate of United Ch., 
New Haven, Ct. 

GARDNER, Rurvs P., Hampstead, N.H., to become 
supt. N. H. Orphans’ Home at Franklin. 

HARTWELL, MINOT S., withdraws resignation from 
First Ch., Deer Isle, Me. 

MARTIN, BENJ. F., Fulton, Wis. 

RAREY, GEO. M., W. Guthrie, Mt. Hope and 
Vittum, Okl. 

Rowe, JAS., Cashton, Wis. 

VATER, WILLIAM, Worcester, Vt. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ALLEGHENY, PaA., Slavic, 6 Aug. 20 members. 
Rev. Andrew Kovac, pastor. 

DUQUESNE-MCKEESPORT, PA., BETHLEHEM SLO- 
VAK,6 Aug. 34 members. Rev. Andrew Gavlik, 
pastor. 

GEDDESs, S. D., rec. 5 Aug. 

SouTtTH PoRT HuRON, MicH. 32 members. 


Personals 


BURNHAM, MICHAEL, whose watch was taken 
from his pocket in the Union Depot, Boston, a 
few weeks ago, has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his misfortune has resulted in gréater protec- 
tion to society, the thief having been caught, con- 
victed and sentenced to the state prison for five 
years. 

DUNCAN, W.A., has been elected honorary secre- 
tary for life of the Chautauqua Assembly by the 
trustees in recognition of his long service as 
secretary. 


Church Happenings 


BANGOR, ME., Hammond Street has just dedicated 
two Tiffany stained glass windows, representing 
Burne-Jones’s figures of Faith and Hope. They 
were given in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Sprague 
Adams by their two daughters. 

HARTFORD, Ct., Windsor Avenue has received the 
gift of an individual communion service from Miss 
Clara E. Hillyer. The Sunday school, which num- 
bers 300, is being graded. 

ORLAND, Mk.—An individual communion service 
has been presented by the pastor and his wife, 
Rey. and Mrs. Howard D. French. 





Items of Interest 


Russia faces a severe famine in her Euro- 
pean provinces, owing to the failure of the 
cereal crops. 

Kurdish massacres of Armenians are re- 
ported again ; twelve villages in the Damizra 
district are said to have been wiped out and 
only the maidens’ lives spared, they being 
taken into captivity. 

Diplomatic relations between Venezuela 
and Colombia remain undisturbed, although 
citizens of the two countries are at odds in 
armed conflict. The United States continues 
to order naval vessels to the vicinity of the 
Isthmus of Panama, where by treaty rights, 
acquired in 1846, it can interfere to preserve 
order, conserve property and guard transit 
rights. : 

General Gribski, who was technically but 
not morally responsible for the awful massa- 
cre of Chinese at Blagovestchenk, Manchuria, 
during the early days of the Chinese uprising 
in the summer of 1900, is reported to have 
eommitted suicide rather than return to the 
city in disgrace from St. Petersburg, whither 
he had been summoned to account for the aw- 
ful episode in which 5,000 Chinese were swept 
into the Amur River. 


The recent French national census shows a 
slight gain, 412,364, during the past five years, 
the increase being mainly in the urban cen- 
ters. Canada’s recent census shows a smaller 
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gain than had been expected. Since 1891 it 
has only gained 503,827 inhabitants, the total 
now being 5,337,166. The common inference 
is that the returns of 1891 were padded some- 
what. The older provinces will lose and the 
newer provinces will gain representation in 
Parliament as the result of the new census. 





Education 


The Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, re- 
ceives one-third of the million dollar estate of 
Simon Rice of Scranton, Pa. 


Prof. W. S. McCormick, professor of Eng- 
lish literature in the University College, 
Dundee, Scotland, has been chosen secretary 
of the Carnegie trust at a salary of $4,000 a 
year. : 

The late Prof. H. B. Adams of Johns Hop- 
kins University left $2,000 to Amherst Col- 
lege, his alma mater ; $5,000 to the American 
Historical Association; and a considerable 
sum to Johns Hopkins University. 


Miss Lydia P. Ray and Mrs. Annie Ray 
Thayer are planning to erect, in memory of 
their father, the late Joseph G. Ray of Frank- 
lin, Mass., a handsome building for the de- 
partment of science of Dean Academy, Frank- 
lin, Mass. 


Wellesley and Vassar Colleges received 
handsome bequests from the estate of Mrs. 
Louise Frisbie, late of New York city, Welles- 
ley receiving $5,000 to found scholarships and 
$17,000 to aid in endowing a professorship of 
political economy, and Vassar $6,000 to found 
scholarships. 





Thy Rod and Thy Staff 


AUSTIN ABBOTT’S CONTRIBUTION TO A 
BROADWAY TABERNACLE PRAYER 
MEETING 


Among the papers of the late Dr. William 
M. Taylor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, there was recently found laid away the 
following letter, written to him twenty-five 
years or more ago by a member of the church 
who could not go to prayer meeting that even- 
ing, but who would make contribution to it— 
a practice worthy of imitation. The writer 
was the late Austin Abbott, LL. D., the emi- 
nent legal author, who was for over thirty 
years a deacon in the Tabernacle and widely 
useful in the cause of Christ and his follow- 
ers. To the many readers who knew Mr. 
Abbott the letter will recall his refined Chris- 
tian spirit ; it will reveal to all the secret of a 
soul steadfast because stayed upon God and 
his Word. 


My Dear Pastor: The subject you an- 
nounced for Wednesday night, Favorite Pass- 
ages of Scripture, reminded me of the words, 
“Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

At my father’s house in the country there 
is a little closet in the chimney corner where 
are kept the canes and walking sticks of sev- 
eral generations of our family. There is the 


venerable and homely birch stick with which. 


the great-grandfather used to ramble over his 
farm, and the ivory-headed cane with which 
he always walked to “meeting.” There is 
the gold-mounted cane that the grand-uncle 
flourished, and the ebony staff that I suppose 
some traveled friend brought from abroad 
years and yearsago. There is a peeled stick 
which some serving man cut, and on which 
he wrought out with his penknife Pope’s 
lines on the 

Happy man, whose wish and care a few paternal 

acres bound, 

Content to breathe his native air on his own ground, 
and so on, and which, thus inscribed and deco- 
rated, he presented to his master as a token 
of affection. There is the granddaughter’s 
Alpenstock, brought home from Switzerland, 
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and various samples of grotesque headed 
sticks made by the grandsons in the family 
workshop. 

In my visits to the old home, when my father 
and I are going out for a walk, we often go to 
the cane closet and pick out our canes to suit 
the fancy of the occasion. In this I have fre- 
quently been reminded of the saying that the 
Word of God is a staff. How ofteu have I se- 
lected from the armory of the Interpreter 
a text suited to the present exigency. During 
the war, when the seasons of discouragement 
and impending disaster were upon us, the 
verse “ He shall not be afraid of evil tidings, 
his heart is fixed trustizg in the Lord,” wasa 
staff to walk with many dark days. When 
death took away our child and left us almost 
heartbroken, I found another staff in the, 
promise that, ‘Though weeping may endure 
for a night, joy cometh in the morning.” 
When, in impaired health, I was exiled fora 
year, not knowing whether I should be per- 
mitted to return to my home and work again, 
I took with me this staff, which never failed: 
“He knoweth the thought that he thinketh 
toward thee, thoughts of peace and not of 
evil.” In times of special danger or doubt, 
when human judgment has seemed to be set at 
naught, I have found it easy to go forward 
with this staff: ‘In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength” ; and in emergencies, 
when there has seemed to be no adequate time 
either for deliberation or action, I have 
never found that this staff has failed me, 
“ He that believeth shall not make haste.”’ 

I wish that young men, instead of stumbling 
purposely, as so many do, over what seems to 
them repugnant or repulsive in the Scriptures, 
would choose daily from this armory a staff 
suited to the walk of the day, and they would 
soon come to possess many favorite, because 
helpful, passages in constant remembrances, 

I fear I shall not be able to be present with 
you, and so I send you this as the contribution 
of AN ABSENT MEMBER. 





A Stone Instead of Bread 


“Yes, and oratory now is only litera- 
ture on stilts.” : 

“Very good, that. Oratory has not 
stood on its own feet since Wendell Phil- 
lips and Henry Ward Beecher.” 

“T have been looking at the Library of 
Modern Eloquence, which has an intro- 
duction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. He 
deals, as does the book, with the literary 
address, and starts out by saying that 
the literary address is generally stamped 
with distinction of form, and has the 
advantage of dealing with subjects which 
lay outside the fierce discussions of the 
hour in the clear atmosphere of another 
pong I accepted that as a test, and 
when I went to church and heard a se- 
rene sermon lying quite outside the fierce 
demands of the hour I said it was a liter- 
ary address. The speaker seemed to 
have lost all personality in his compila- 
tions. A phonograph could have done 
it as well. Is that the oratory that has 
always come up with a full mouth anda 
big heart in obedience to big events and 
big wants ?” 

“No,” I; said, quite emphatically. 
“The world was never moved by the 
recitationists and the invoicers,”’ 

“The fun of it was that there were 4 
great many anxious persons in that 
church, apparently brought there by their 

ressing needs. Some of them were suf- 

erers, escaped from the l of the sick- 
room in search of hope and comfort, and 
the vast generalities must have gone 
over their heads without lighting. 1 
wondered if the poor woman I saw near 
the door, who was anxiously expecting 
some kind of personal cheer in her dis- 
mal lot, felt any better when told of the 
rowing solidarity of the race, or if that 
uraged workman who was out of 4 

job and had a family to support, and 
through it all had held on like grim death 
to his best and earliest convictions, went 
away cheered by the glowing picture of 
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scientific achievement and thé closer am- 
ity of nations.” ; 

“Effective oratory is mainly a matter 
of emotion, and culture is inimical to 
the exhibition of emotion. Religion is 
reckoning with that pressure now.—J. P. 
Mowbray, in New York Evening Post. 





G:nerous—at Public Expense 


In the recent laudatory study of Richard 
Croker, the tyrant of Manhattan, Mr. Alfred 
H. Lewis gives the following picture of his 
hero’s amiable side, the amiability of a mas- 
ter, be it noted, in disposing of the wage fund 
raised by his subjects: 


“Yes,” said Croker, on a day when his 
habit of open-door to all had undergone 
a comment, ‘‘yes, I see everybody. And 
particularly I haven’t the heart to turn 
these poor people away. They squander 
my time, and often I can do them no 
good. But they don’t know these things; 
and their small affairs are of as much in- 
terest to them as the business of any 
money monarchisto him. Were I driven 
to name what I regard as most to my 
credit it would be that, during the sixteen 
years I have been at the head of Tam- 
many Hall, every man, rich or poor, small 
or great, who wanted to see me, did see 
me, and was listened to. And when I 
could I helped him. I wouldn’t want a 
better epitaph.” 

That sympathy of Croker for the young 
and struggling is never far to call. In 
1897, following Tammany success, Croker 
was at Lakewood. A crowd had followed 
him; with others were representatives of 
a score of papers. Among these was a 
boy of twenty, bright, alert, indefatiga- 
ble.. Croker observed him. One day the 
boy told Croker that his ambition was to 
study law. 

“Where is your home?” asked Croker. 

Our youth replied that he came from 
Buffalo; that his parents were dead; and, 
being moneyless and with a living to 
earn, he must defer his law studies until 
he had hoarded enough to keep him 
through those three years of law-reading 
which the statutes impose on the novice. 

‘“‘ How much does your paper pay you ?” 
asked Croker. 

“Thirty dollars a week.” 

Croker said no more. A few days later 
one of the city’s chief law officers notified 
the youth that he had been named as his 
—the law officer’s—private secretary with 
a salary of twenty-two hundred dollars a 
year, a four-year term, and a chance to 
study law. 

This episode made an impression on me. 
Time had carved me a cynic. I was old 
in politics, and full of a callous experi- 
ence as the daily critic and historian of 
politicians. It was the first deed of an 
Christian loveliness from the hand of pol- 
itics to come within my ken. Since then 
I’ve known Croker to “throw away,” as 
your case-hardened party man might say, 
hundreds of places for the same reason 
of goodness, and in the same way. I 
taunted him with this soft excellence of 
heart; he seemed abashed. 

“That’s not generosity,” said Croker 
argumentatively; ‘‘it’s thesame old sto 
of machine politics, only it’s reversed. 
The rule, of course, is that a man must 
earn his office before he gets it. In these 
cases I gave the boys the places before 
they had earned them. It makes no last 
party difference; they can go on and work 
for the party now in return for their of- 
ices. There you have the idea; it works 
no loss to the Democracy, and it’s a good 
thing for the boys.” And at that Croker 
laughed with a hearty uneasiness that 
spoke of bashful fear lest one might deem 
him generous, and of a warm, soft sym- 








For Loss of Appetite 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. H. HOLCOMBE, NeWsOrleans, La., says: 
“It is particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and loss of appe- 
ute.” Supplies the needed nerve food and strength 
ening tonic. 





pathy when frozen precedent would have 
him hard as ice. 





For What Does the Church Exist 


But the great question on which we are 
bound to be clear is one which is seldom 
touched upon, namely, this: What is the 
object for which the church exists? The 
assumption that it exists. primarily for 
oe worship with some adjuncts of 

eneficence is usually accepted without 
question, and I have given reasons i it 
should be rejected. The thesis which I 
would maintain in contrast to it is this: 
that the church is a company of men 
banded together to establish Christ’s 
righteousness in the world. This is the 
church of the prophets, who bent all 
their powers to establish righteousness, 
and looked upon the ordinances of wor- 
ship as only of use as bearing upon this. 
Their object was also that of our Lord, 
who never spoke of ordinances of wor- 
ship—even the sacraments, as we shall 
see, being rather ordinances of life than 
of worship—but was himself the Right- 
eous One, whose whole life was spent in 
the cause of righteousness. This object 
is all-comprehensive, and therefore the 
society which is grounded upon it, which 
has for its object to live out a complete 
life of Christian righteousness in its 
largest range, is alone Mag a to be called 
“the body of Christ, the fullness of him 
who filleth all in all.” No society but 
one which is thus complete can secure, in 
all their range, our true relations with 
God and with one another, or realize the 
promise that God, who is righteousness 
and love, shall dwell in his people.— Dean 
Fremantle, in Christian Ordinances and 
Social Progress. 





Our Waggish Contemporaries 


Author: “Iam troubled withinsomnia. I 
lie awake at night hour after hour, thinking 
about my literary work.” 

Friend: ‘“ How very silly! Why don’t you 
get up and read some of it?” 


A DISCERNING GOTHAMITE IN BOSTON 


Mr. Devery please notice: The police- 
man who patrols in front of the State House 
found me at the gate scanning the Common 
after a visit to the legislative halls. Quoth 
he: 

“Pleasant morning, sir. Stranger, I per- 
ceive. You’ve been through the new addi- 
tion? Yes. I trust you visited the Doric 
Chamber. No! Well, permit me to suggest 
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a return. It will be well worth the time. I 
regard that room as one of the finest works 
of art in any of our publie buildings. ” 

And he never said, “G’wan or I’ll chase 
yer off’n de block. ” 


A TONGUEY ORDER 


He pulled himself up at the hotel table, 
tucked his napkin under his chin, picked up 
the bill of fare and began to study it intently. 
Everything was in restaurant French and he 
didn’t like it. 

“Here, waiter,” he said, “there’s nothing 
on this I want.” 

“ Ain’t there nothing you would like for din- 
ner, sir? ” 

“Have you got any sine qua non?” 

The waiter gasped. 

No, sir,”’ hereplied. 

“Got any bona-fide?” 

* N-no, sir.” 

“Got any semper idem ?”’ 

“No, sir, we haven’t.”. 

“Got any jeu d’esprits ?”’ 

‘No, sir, not one.’”’ 

“Got any tempus fugit ?” 

*T reckon not, sir.” 

“Got any soirées dansantes ?” 

**No, sir.” 

The waiter was edging off. 

* Got any sine die ?”’ 

“We ain’t, sir.” 

* Got any pluribus unum ?” 

The waiter’s face showed some signs of in- 
telligence. 

“Seems ter me I’ve heerd of that, sir,” and 
he rushed out to the kitchen, only to return 
empty-handed. 

** Maybe you’ve got some beef and cabbage 
and a cup of coffee?” 

“ O, yes, sir, we have,” exclaimed the waiter, 
in a tone of the utmost relief; and he fairly 
flew out to the kitchen. 


General Debility 


Is loss of physical and mental strength 
and endurance, commonly attended by 
loss of appetite, that tired feeling, and 
general lassitude. 

It is positively dangerous to neglect it, 
since it involves and imperils the whole 
system. 

It is a condition that gives the advan- 
tage to every disease that threatens or 
attacks. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures general debility and all low or run- 
down conditions of the system. 

















UP AGAINST COMFORT | 





“And do you want to take my only child from me 
“You don’t think I'd 
want to take her in her old age!” said the youth. 

The only time ‘you find these winged chairs of a 
century ago is when you find them in their old age in an 
You don’t want to take 
them then. You will fare better to come 
here and let us supply you with an exact 
duplicate of the genuine “Old Comfort” 
Winged-Back Sleeping Chair of the 18th 


in my old age?” said the father. 


“antique” store. 


century. 
We faithfully preserve every line 


angle. You get the chair in its lusty youth, 
and it is good for half a hundred years. 
With it we supply a cross-jack foot rest, in 
leather, at small cost. Everything for tired 


people! 








and 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


Fall trade has opened and in most lines 
and directions auspiciously, and an improve- 
ment is noted both in price quotations and 
in the demand for staple products. The 
most unfavorable conditions prevail in the 
industrial situation where the steel strike 
is still the most important factor; further- 
more, there are signs of trouble brewing in 
Fall River, and if a strike is to be avoided 
in that city it will be by only a narrow 
margin. Some cancellations of orders in the 
central West have been made owing to the 
steel strike, but the dullness due to this great 
battle between labor and capital is much 
less than was earlier feared. 

A very heavy export movement in wheat is 
a feature, and so large are these shipments 
that they quite offset the big decrease in ship- 
ments of corn. Woolen goods are thought to 
be in better position than cotton goods; cer- 
tainly prices are firm and there is a better de- 
mand. The boot and shoe industry contin- 
ues active, and manufacturers generally have 
booked large orders. Hides are firm, and, as 
is to be expected, with shoe manufacturers so 
busy, leather is active. The iron and steel 
industry is, of course, adversely affected by 
the steel strike, which has resulted in abnor- 
mally high prices for several kinds of finished 
goods. The daily losses to the United States 
Steel Corporation (the steel trust) are esti- 
mated to be something enormous. 

Money is temporarily, at least, easy, and 
gold exports do not look so probable as they 
did ten days ago, owing to the decline of 
Sterling Exchange. It is believed, however, 
that with the usual active demand for money 
in the fall, rates will harden more or less 
from now on. As regards the speculative 
markets, a rally in prices has been in prog- 
ress, and the bears have been forced quite 
generally to cover their short contracts. 
Even in Boston we have had more activity in 
copper stocks at advancing prices, but it is 
not believed that conditions are right at this 
time for a sustained bull market. 


Qn Going Without 
A View Point of Deprivation 

We are asking our readers to improve for others 
the privilege of the short term offers recently made 
for new names. Meanwhile it may be worth while 
to follow the thought suggested by our caption. 

Suppose there were no journals rendering the 
service tendered by The Congregationalist and 
similar weeklies of its class ? The gatherer of the 
best news would be lost. Students of religious 
movements would be without their closest ally. A 
source of courage would be sacrificed. Healthy 
Christianity would decline. 

Without such papers the busy Christian would 
have no intellectual timesaver. He could only 
glean where he may now reap, and that at great 
waste of energy and days. An interpreter of the 
century from the highest view points would be 
wanting. No agent can as readily relate all events 
to the motive and mission of the kingdom. The 
disappearance of such journals would add to the 
power which continually operates against the home, 
state, school, church and the individual. One of 
the strongest auxiliaries of all these would have 
been destroyed. 

We might easily multiply instances in which the 
absence of these periodicals would be, to the 
greatest degree, a Deprivation. Some corres- 
pondence concerning the views of certain readers 
seems pertinent here: 

**1 would not be without your paper if it 
cost twice as much.’’—lowa. 

‘* Though economy be necessary, I cannot 
forego this national paper. I must have it 
if I go without butter.’’—California. 

Possibly these suffice to indicate the real signifi- 
cance of a religious paper to a large constituency. 
They may stimulate a like thought in your own 
mind. 

If so, remember that you have friends who are 
now going without this paper. But we are sending 
it to new names from date to Dec. 1 for 25 cents. 
Do you value your own issue enough to wish a copy 
in other hands? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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Food. . 


Mellin’s 


Food does not 


overtax the infant’s stom- 
ach with insoluble, indi- 
gestible or unsuitable ma- 


terial. 


Mellin’s Food is 


nourishing and comforting. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





Libby's 


Dainties 


Make ease and comfort of living, because 
they require no cooking, are delicious and 
can be served in many ways. Convenient 
key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Atlas of the World with 32 new 
maps, size 8 x ll inches— the practical home 
Atlas—sent any where for ten 2-cent stamps. 
Hy tea any book, “How to Make Good Things 

t,” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 











fess Equipment 





UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
nites: 


bun Loan PCR 
Hir.I:S5. 


ears Fei roundry Con Cincinnall, 0. 





BELL 


tee] Alloy Church and School Bells. g@-Send 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL CO., Hillsbor =a 





CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHisES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE EB. W.VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O 











DOTINE « -UROPE 





FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons.............. Sept. 11, Oct.9 

Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons...Aug. 28, Sept. 25 
Saloon, $75 upwards; 2d saloon, $42.50 upwards. For 

passage and further information, apply to 

Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston te Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTA, Aug. 24, Sept. 28, Nov. 2. 

IVERNIA, Sept. 14, Oct. 19, Nov. 23. 

Saloon, $60 up. Second Saloon, $40. Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
_First Cabin, — B mpwands, depending on 
Cestrian, ore 21; "Winifredian, Aug. 28; Lancastriap, 


Sept. “a Dev onian, Sept. 18; Caledonian’ (to London), 
Ang. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 








CHURCH BELLS —s 


McSHANES BELL POUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


Individual Communion 


z Outfits. 5 Send i cor free os catalogue 


ITARY COMMUNION. OUTFIT CO 
— Dept. E, Rochester, N. ¥. 2 













INDIVIDUAL-CUP 
? COMMUNION SERVICE 
” Churches about to adopt should 
‘earn of the superior merits of 
this service. Address, Thomas 


Communion Service Co, Box 332, Lima, 0. 





Teleph 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 


OUTFITS 


Approved Styles Reduced Prices 
On trial if desired 
Send for Illustrated Price List 


The Congregational Bookstore, 


BOSTON 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


52. CHARADE 
(Partly phonetic) 


The FIRST is either “hit or miss!” 
And cannot be disputed. 
The NEXT a Scottish river is, 
And very, well reputed. 
And, though you may the LAST possess 
Your sluggish wits to waken, 
You'll find the WHOLE quite hard to guess, 
Unless I am mistaken. 
NILLOR. 


53. WEEDING 


(Select the words that will form plant names 
on adding ‘* weed.” ) . 

Joe Pye was not a white man. Did he ever 
sleep in a forest near a tall pine on a carpet 
of moss, and poke his fire under the blue sky 
when frost sparkled on the grass at morn? 
Did he see a fine duck on the bank when 
he fished for pickerel in the river? May he 
not have caught trout in the clear water of 
the brook? By the pond he heard no bugle 
call. Probably a hawk on the wing could 
pounce on no chick of his, and he had no cow 
to milk, but a fleet horse might be his pride. 

E. L. 0. 


54. PALINDROME 


If a globe-trotter only might trot 
Unencumbered with luggage to lug, 
He could visit each spot that just now he cannot 
On account of the strain and the tug. 
I was down in New Zealand last year, 
And observed how much better than I 
Marched those fellows whom here we account rather 
queer, 
And of intellect not very high. 


How I toiled when we traversed the scrub, 

Where I searcely could force my way through, 
While a native would rub on with only a club, 

And one elegant suit of tattoo. 
While my clothes I incessantly tore, 

And the pack from my shoulders half slid, 
“Oh,” I thought, “ how much more I might hope to 

explore, 
D*D * R*A* A* A *A*R* D*D!” 
M. C. 8. 


55. DICKENS AND THACKERAY 


Find in the various books of Dickens: 1. 
A catch or pain, a summer insect, and this 
planet. 2. Flower, part of a camel, and a 
time-piece. 3. Brazilian dignitary, a Turkish 
governor and his heir. 4. Some silk thread, 
a vital organ, and some fruit. 5. An ancient 
song writer, an old-fashioned cent and an open 
Space of country. 6. A market, a metal, a 
craft, a bird, and mental quickness. 

In the works of Thackeray: 7. The place 
where one of the Hebrew children met some 
of the celebrities of his time, something 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
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mightier than the sword, an Irishman. 8. A 
big unclean beast, and ajewel. 9. A convey- 
ance, folly, a bazar, atmosphere. 10. A 
maiden, a drink, a State, and its inhabitants. 
DOROTHEA. 





56. ENIGMA 


I often tell which way the wind is blowing ; 
I am what may be called a “ featherweight.” 

All through the summer days my form is growing; 
To lose my head in autumn is my fate. by 


And so I’ve none. Ah, well! it does not matter ; 
My head and I go different ways apart. 
Without a head I do not need a hatter, 
Still I’m a victim of the hatter’s art. 


Of little worth, and yet we read in history, 

A nation suffered once for lack of me, 

Withheld by king’s command. Now solve the mys- 
tery. 

The tyrant perished, th’ oppressed went free. 

2 E. E. C. 
ANSWERS 

48. Y. (W’y, two Y’s, Wye.) 

49. Wolf, mouse, fawn, hart, calf, beaver, goat, 
sloth, moose, hare, bear, toad, lamb, pony, ox, 
coney, frog, boar, wombat, mule, tiger, fox, dog (or 
hog). 2 

50. Venture-some. 

51. $1.60 per cord. 


Recent solutions acknowledged: From Rev. W. 
L. Hendrick, Norwich, Mass., to 44, 47; Nillor, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., 43, 44, 46, 47; A. E. 
Smith, Westboro, Mass., 44; C. H. M., Malden, 
Mass., 44, 47 ; George Cotton, Wayne, Pa., 44. 

Nillor’s charade looks easy, but—can you solve it? 





He was of the great society of the encour- 
agers, who make the wheels of the world go 
round.—S. R. Crockett. 
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1776 
Soap Powder 


Only wears out the dirt—it leaves the 
clothes for youto wear out. 
DL DIIOSO 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. t 


Sold by grocers everywhere, 


















For dividing church and school Ram 
buildings, Sound-proof, aire ® 

tight. Made also with blacke 
board surface. A marvelous 
convenience, easil 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, 
5 West 29th St., New York, ' 
All kinds of Venetian Blinds, 











Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 
——} Funeral = 














SMITH—HOWARD-—In Old South Ch., Farmington, Me. 
Aug. 14, by Rev. Edwin Smith of Andover, father of 
the groom, assisted by Rev. O. D. Sewall, Rev. Edwin 
R. Smith, pastor at Farmington, and Ella, daughter of 
the late Rev. RB. Howard. 








i= Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers = 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
Gdditional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
Money should be sent with the notice. 








BRIDGMAN—In MeIndoes Falls, Vt., her early home, 
Aug. 12, Mary E., wife of Isaac Bridgman of North- 
ampton, Mass. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . . ; 
. +» « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day ané night. 
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rUneeda‘ 
Milk | 
Biscuit , 


The best combination 
you ever tasted. A 
hot weather diet for 
the children and grown 
folks. Nutritious, de- 
licious, refreshing. 


Those who like a touch of 
ginger should not forget 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


— 















— 
L100 tre. > 


National Prize at Paris 


[ AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste; assimilate pitts and 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 
22 rue brouct 
PARIS 
E. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.V 
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Don’t Visit Boston 


Until you have first read 


HISTORIC BOSTON 


Sightseeing Tours Around the Hub 
(6th Thousand) ; 

It tells you about’‘all the old interesting historic 
sights, and also is a mine of information about 
Boston of today. It has good maps and a hundred 
fine illustrations, and it costs 30 cents. 


poston THE [preci ye lL oS cHicaco 
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a LDARPETS 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHMINCTON ST., 


658 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


ATMANU: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





BOSTON. 
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Residence of Arthur G. Bill, Danielson, Conn, 


Judge Bill Has Two Glenwoods! 





Danielson, Conn. 

Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass.; 
Gentlemen: For ten years past I 
have been using one of your Glen- 
wood Ranges in my kitchen and it 
has given excellent satisfaction. 
Last fall, when I found it necessary 
to put 4 new heater in my house, 
I at once decided in favor of your 
Glenwood Furnace and Hot Water 
Heater Combined. I have a large 
house to heat, standing upon high 
ground and much exposed to winds, 
and with the furnace I formerly had 
I found it almost impossible to heat 


my halls and some of my rooms. With your heater I have no difficulty in keeping 
my house comfortable all winter with the doors into the hall all open from three floors. 
The fire has been very easily managed and I have used no more fuel than formerly. 
I can most heartily recommend your Heaters and Ranges. 

May 24. Yours respectfully, 


ARTHUR G. BILL, 
Judge of Probate. 


Write for handsome book illustrating scores of modern homes and public buildings heated with the Glenwood. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 





| Mucurean CenTRar 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Pan-American Special | 
Ly. Chicago 6:00 p.m. — Ar. Buffalo 7:45 a.m. 
Buffalo 8:30 p.m, (E.T) “ Chicago 9:30 a.m. 
** Pan-American Souvenir,” ‘A Summer Note 
Book’’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 
©. W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago 











The 
Pilgrim 
Teacher 


A Monthly Magazine 


For Sunday School Teachers 
and Bible Classes 


Reduced to 50 Cents a Year 


10 Cents per Quarter in Clubs to Schools 




















Sample Free to Superintendents and Teachers 


By common consent the expositions of the Sunday 
School Lessons as given in the Teacher are among the 
very best that are published. They are highly esteemed 
by Pastors and are especially helpful to young Teachers. 

The circulation of the Teacher has increased about one- 
third within two years. 

The Teacher has contributed articles on Sunday School 
Work, Primary and Kindergarten Helps, Book Reviews, 
Editorial Comment, etc., making it a magazine which no 
Sunday School Teacher can afford to be without. 
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